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Other leading Catholic magazines 
have just raised their prices 40%— 
but JUBILEE holds the price line 


Though a number of other Catholic publications have 
recently announced drastic price increases, JUBILEE is 
continuing to sell at its regular rate. Through Ascen- 
sion Thursday we are continuing our special gift rates 
(normally offered only at Christmas time) of three 
one-year subscriptions for $10. A single gift subserip- 


tion costs $4. 


JUBILEE also offers an introductory rate for new sub- 
scribers of fifteen months—plus a free book—for only 
$5. You have your choice of a handy pocket edition 


— = oe a oe ee eo ee oe ee oe 
Dep’t A, JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


C Enclosed is $____ () Please bill me for an 
introductory subscription to JUBILEE (fifteen months, plus 
a free book, for $5). Send me book #_ 


FOR EASTER GIFTS 

[] Enclosed is $_______-_ _. [9 Please bill me. (Donor: 
please list names and addresses of the people to whom 
you are giving JUBILEE on a separate sheet of paper and 
enclose with this coupon. We will send a gift card in your 
name. RATES: Three subscriptions for $10. Additional 
subscriptions, $3 each. Single subscription, $4.) 

Add $1 fer each foreign subscription. 


Name 


Street 


City & Zone State 


and what’s more, offers a special 
introductory rate 


of #1, Monsignor Knox’s magnificent translation of 
the New Testament, or of #2, Father Jean Daniélou’ 
great commentary on the early Church and the milieu 
in which it developed, Primitive Christianity and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Either book is yours, free, with your 


introductory subscription. 


What you'll see in JUBILEE during 1959— 

& An article by Thomas Merton on Russian spirit- 
uality 

> A pictorial essay about the Church in Africa 

® A report on a new movement to train laymen in 
the liturgy so they can help their pastors set up pro 
grams for dialog Masses and Vespers in their own 
parishes 

> A pictorial essay on Eugene McCarthy of Minne 
sota, a dynamic young senator of great promise 

& A “how to” article on making baptismal robes 
®> A report from Latin America on Protestant mis 
sionary activities in a once-Catholic continent 

> A ietter from a Catholic father to a son in a non- 
Catholic school 

> A plan for a first reading of the Bible 
& More in JuBILEE’s popular Church History series 
(coming soon: the Middle Ages, the Reformation) 
> Also—JUBILEE’s cameras go along on two greal 
pilgrimages, one to the famous Spanish shrine of St. 
James of Compostela, the other to the shrine of St. 
Sergius of Radonezh, the great Russian Orthodox 


saint who is also recognized by the Holy See. 
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In this issue JUBILEE examines some 





aspects of Catholic education in America, with a 
report on how the baby boom is affecting elemen- 
tary parochial schools (pages 16-23), and a feature 
about the leading Newman club in America, the 
Newman Foundation of the University of Illinois 
(pages 33-39). 

When the first Newman club was started in 1893 
at the University of Pennsylvania, John Henry New- 
man was chosen as patron because of his intellectual 
stature and because he was the first to conceive of 
a Catholic student center at a secular university. 
But from the beginning Newman clubs have been 
handicapped not only by the lack of money and 
chaplains (even today only one out of seven New- 
man Club advisors is full-time) but also by the 
persistent feeling among Catholics that any large- 
scale Newman club program might be considered 
a substitute for a Catholic college education. For a 
long time the Catholic students and the Newman 
clubs serving them were practically ignored while 
all attention was lavished on Catholic colleges. In 
the light of the present situation, however, this atti- 
tude is unrealistic. Sixty percent of the Catholic 
students in America attend secular colleges and 
universities and their numbers are bound to in- 
crease. Catholic colleges simply cannot keep pace 
with the growth in Catholic population. Consequent- 
ly there has been widespread rethinking on the 
importance and scope of the Newman apostolate. 

For the most part Newman club activity has been 
more pastoral than academic. Mass and the sacra- 
ments, basic religious instruction and a few lectures 
and social affairs were about all any club could 
manage. Gradually, however, chaplains and students 
have become aware of the necessity for a more 
intellectual approach. Since 1952 three Newman 
Schools of Catholic Thought have been opened in 
New England, the Middle West and on the West 
Coast; these offer intensive summer courses in 
Thomistic philosophy, Church history, theology and 
discussions on the lay apostolate, marriage, the 
liturgy, etc. During the school year many Newman 
centers now offer full-scale Catholic programs for 
which some universities grant credit. This move 





toward accreditation has been advancing steadily 


and may help solve one of the groups’ recurrent 
problems—the lack of interest by Catholic students 
in Newman club programs. Many of the courses 
offered at Newman centers are comparable to those 
at Catholic colleges. The students who attend do so 
because they want to learn and so usually get a lot 
out of them. In fact, much of the initiative and 
responsibility for Newman programs falls on the 
students whose time spent in Newman clubs is 
generally considered to be an excellent apprentice- 
ship in the lay apostolate. Thus Newman clubs are 
slowly emerging as genuine centers of Catholic 
culture where Catholics and non-Catholics can meet 
in a spirit of charity and intellectual respect. 

@ A member of an old and illustrious Russian 
family, Princess Nathalie Troubetskoy, who con- 
tributes the report on education in Russia (page 
44), was born in Lublin, Poland, where her father 
was Governor of the Province. The first language 
she spoke was English—since she was brought up 
entirely by Irish nurses and governesses. After 
studying at the Moscow Art Theater School and the 
Moscow and Petrograd Medical Schools, she served 
throughout World War I on Russian battlefronts 
until 1917, when she was transferred to England as 
a member of the British Regular Military Nursing 
Service and later saw service with the Salonika Ex- 
peditionary Forces. After demobilization in 1919, 
Princess Troubetskoy lived in London for almost 
twenty years, where she did welfare work, as well 
as lecturing and broadcasting. Shortly before the 
outbreak of World War II, she moved to Italy and 
upon the arrival of the Allies served with the Amer- 
ican Forces in Rome as chief nurse of the 2675th 
U.S. Regiment. Now a resident of Rome, Princess 
Troubetskoy has been, since 1948, secretary- 
librarian of the American Church of Santa Susanna 
and has taught at Marymount College there. 

@ NOTE: JUBILEE’s article in this issue about writ- 
ing the chancery hand is available in reprint form. 
Single copies are 25¢ each; orders of ten or more, 
10¢ each. Write: Dep’t C, juBILEE, 377 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Please enclose payment 
with orders. 








NBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1959 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. All right+ 
“served under Pan American Copyright Convention. Entered as second-class matter May 11, 1953, at the Post Office at New York, New York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
d class postage paid at New York, N. Y. 








THE PARADISE TREE 
On Living the Symbols of the Church 
by Gerald Vann, O.P. 


On the relation of cosmic myths and 
symbols to Catholic symbols and the 
liturgy. Readers who know something 
of the theology of Mass and the Sacra- 
ments will find that it adds what is al- 
most a new dimension to their knowl- 
edge. Especially recommended to peo- 
ple who enjoyed Mircea Eliade’s Pat- 
terns in Comparative Religion. $4.00 


THE MOVEMENT OF 
WORLD REVOLUTION 


by Christopher Dawson 


Socially and politically the world is on 
the move as it has not been for cen- 
turies. Where is it going? Read this 
forecast by an historian who has the 
uncommon advantage of knowing the 
past—that is knowing where the world 
has come from and how it got where 
it now is. A choice of the Thomas More 
Book Club. $3.00 


MRS. CHRISTOPHER 


by Elizabeth Myers 


A mystery story concerned with souls. 
$3.00 


ST. JEAN-MARIE 
VIANNEY 


by Margaret Trouncer 


A very delightful life of the Cure of Ars, 
published for his centenary. $3.95 


TESTAMENT 


and Other Poems 
by John Fandel 


Contemporary Catholic poetry which 
has appeared in the leading literary 
magazines. Paper. 95¢ 


Order from any bookstore 
For complete descriptions of all these, 
write for Sheed and Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET. Address your card to Juliet 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 


2 





THE CHURCH & INTEGRATION 


I have just finished reading The Church 
and Integration (JUBILEE, February). 

Most of the incidents reported by Charles 
Harbutt are unrecognizable by the time he 
has finished with them. Don’t you feel that 
as an editor or reporter he should have 
some responsibility about presenting a true 
picture of things? What was his authority 
in New Orleans and from whom did he get 
his information? 

His completed article gives a twisted pic- 
ture of things as they are. Why is Emile 
Wagner “one Emile Wagner” and Jack 
Nelson “Attorney Jack Nelson”? 

Mr. Harbutt’s story about a lawyer whose 
case was decided against him because he 
called a Negro “mister” is ridiculous. Who 
was the judge that he accuses? 

Perhaps Catholic integrationists have been 
raped but hardly because of that fact. 

I would like to know: what is Mr. Har- 
butt’s idea of “narrow obedience to the 
Constitution’’? 

He notes that “in 1950 Archbishop Rum- 
mel integrated the archdiocesan school 
board—an obvious preliminary to integra- 
tion of the schools themselves.” What prog- 
ress has been made since that time? 

Also I would like to ask Mr. Harbutt: 
what are “the cliches. of segregationist 
thinking”? Does integrationist thinking 
have cliches? 

I would like to add that a great many 
of us have had explanations of the Church’s 
teaching in equality from professors and 
a great many of us also reveal “the total 
failure of our minds to accept or to under- 
stand.” 

I had considered asking you to cancel my 
gift subscription. However, I will continue 
to read JUBILEE and know it is fiction. 

Mrs. James C. Ryan 
New Orleans, La. 


@ JUBILEE’s reporter spent three 
months on research for the article, 
talked to many dozens of informed 
people, Negro and white, religious and 
lay, in the areas surveyed, was given 
permission to read through confidential 
files. The article was then read over by 
experts in the interracial field——Ep. 


Congratulations on the glorious February 
issue. All of JUBILEE is great (and I am 
an original subscriber), but it seems to get 
better and better. When you hit our most 
difficult problem and do it so beautifully, I 
can’t but rejoice. 

[Name WITHHELD] 

New Orleans, La. 


The article on Southern Catholics is excel- 
lent. I think I can speak for most Catholics 
in Atlanta that we are most grateful to you 
for this outspoken and very fair report. 
[Name WITHHELD] 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The article in the February issue, The 
Church and Integration, has caused more 
comment and discussion around this neck 
of the woods than any previous article. The 
article is, in a word, terrifying. But the 


Letters to the editor 


most terrifying incident that you mention 
is the refusal of Holy Communion to the 
colored nun. Surely, to refuse Christ to any. 
one, let alone a member of a religious 
community, on the basis of skin-color alone, 
is the gravest sin of uncharity. 

It seems to me that if the bishops and 
archbishops in the South would use the 
good old medieval method of excommunica. 
tion on some of their more prominent dis. 
obedient priests and laymen, it might do a 
lot of good. It might, for example, show the 
rest of the Catholic community that segre. 
gation IS a moral problem, the president of 
this country notwithstanding. I realize that 
excommunication is not recognized as “pru- 
dent” by some, but Joseph Pieper wrote 
somewhere that saints were never prudent, 
He meant, of course, not prudent in the 
sense that the world now uses that term. 
Often, prudence is a synonym for inaction, 
In any case, the statement of Emile Wagner 
that “there is no requirement in justice or 
in charity that the Negro enjoy the same 
rights as white persons” is certainly not 
prudent, to say nothing of charity and 
justice. Truly, the Catholic integrationist 
in the South, and in the North, for that 
matter, but more so in the South, is a 
witness to the charity of Christ, and as 
such is a martyr in every sense of the word. 

Congratulations to JUBILEE for having the 
courage, and the justice and charity, and 
above all, the prudence, to print the article. 

JAMES QUINLAN 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


THE MUSIC CONTROVERSY 


Dr. Ethel Thurston’s article, “The Psalms 
Done Over,” in the February issue of JuBI- 
LEE is exciting and wonderful to me. My 
reaction is not due so much to the problems 
of contemporary church music which you 
discuss, but to the manner in which she 
discusses them. Oh, how welcome it is to 
hear an expert voice speak thus, succinct, 
dispassionate, confident, precise—the adjec- 
tives could keep coming—in a Catholic 
periodical. So often articles of criticism in 
the American Catholic press fail to display 
convincing mastery of the subject and strive 
for a superficial cleverness. They seem to 
be faintly permeated with an odor of ac: 
knowledged Caiholic inferiority that im 
perceptibly urges the reader to “run scared.” 
I sincerely hope that the many students, 
especially those of the Catholic faith, who 
are inspired by her love and knowledge of 
music may also assimilate her qualities of 
mind. And may JUBILEE carry more voices 
such as hers to the public. 
JoserH B. Fouey 
Washington, D.C. 


I would like to make a few comments on 
Dr. Ethel Thurston’s article. 

I agreed with many of her statements but 
I found some rather confusing; for instance, 
this one: “In his choice of rhythm, [Fr. 
Gelineau’s] intuition appears to have oper 
ated very little.” His rhythmical intuition 
didn’t have to operate at all. In this type 
of music, as in Gregorian psalm-tone, the 
musical rhythm is the same as the natural 
spoken rhythm of the text. This might seem 
a defect, but its purpose is to form a musi- 





JUBILEE 
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$5.00 EACH 


tl) MARY MOTHER OF GOD, intro. by 
Henri Ghéon; notes by Renée Zeller. A 
magnificent art book. Great paintings of 
Mary, in color and black and white, by 
Western masters. (List price, $10) 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


il) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
and became un outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
wed in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$3.50 EACH 


8%) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 

Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts 
of the reigns of the Popes from Peter to 
Pius XII, including anti-Popes and other 
jalse claimants. (List price, $6.00) 


8) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique 
of his former teacher’s attempts to apply 
scientific data to human problems with 
suggestions on how Thom can help 

egrate modern scientific discoveries 
with a truly human philosophy. (List 
price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 


4%) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


2) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 





UNCLE PETER RECOVERS 


We wrote to our correspondent at Kipper’s Landing to see how 
Uncle Peter weathered the last forty days. “Uncle says it’s the 
most penitential Lent he’s ever had,” we heard. “Too weak to say 
anything. But he’s looking forward to a stone-ground whole-wheat 
nut Easter cake (it’s ring-shaped to symbolize eternity) baked by 
agirl who studied at Grailville.” Well, Uncle was always 
rail-thin to start with, so the cake should help a lot. But thin 
or not, Uncle livened up when he passed on the information that he 
has some new books in stock and that prices are as reasonable as 


Look over the bargains below from his shelves—which we’re 
tending while he fattens up—and order immediately. Most are at 
half price or less and all are well worth reading. 


Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 
Paes)’ apologists and mystics. (List price, 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of 
Joan of Arc which sees her primarily as 
a mystic whose supreme mission was not 
so much to deliver France but to share in 
the passion of Christ. Beautifully written 
+ 00) famous Swedish novelist. (List price, 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles 
Kennedy. Selections of 7th and 8th cen- 
tury religious poetry written in the great 
monasteries and Northumbrian schools of 
Jarrow, Durham and York during the 
— of England. (List price, 


86) THE LIFE OF BARON VON HUGEL. 
by Michael de la Bedoyére. A biography 
of the controversial English Catholic 
thinker and writer of the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Highlights his per- 
sonal holiness, family life and broad influ- 
ence outside the Catholic Church. (List 
price, $5.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians prebe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 

















APRIL, 1959 


UNCLE PETER Note: this list valid for April, 1959, only : 
AM.D.G. Publishing Co., Ine. Please do not order from out-dated lists. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $____ for the following (please circle key numbers of 4 
the books you want): i 
2 42 45 52 55 60 70 71 72 ; 
73 74 75 76 78 79 80 81 82 i 
i) 84 85 86 87 88 
t 
Name t 
a # 
Street 
City and Zone State 


Please make check or money order payable to A.M.D.G. Puolishing Co., Inc. 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Daniélou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 


troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her. 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating in- 
vestigation into some “mystical” and oc- 
cult phenomena involving a number of 
outwardly pious men and women, by a 
well known explorer of the spirit world. 
(List price, $3.95) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 


his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


18) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, 
some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) on 
the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to 
have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having if even only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


87) MEN AND SAINTS, by Charles Péguy. 
Essays on French social and political issues 
before World War I (including a forceful 
exposition of the Dreyfus Case) and sam- 
ples of his powerfully rhythmic poetry. 
In French, with English translation on the 
opposite page. (List price, $2.75) 


$1.00 EACH 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her life and extracts 
from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A coliection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint and 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell 
Day. A near-c c by a sensitive writer 
who tells about her experiences as a 
Negro in a white world, her parents’ shat- 
tered marriage and her conversion to the 
os Moving and eloquent. (List price, 
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From 


New Books 


NEWMAN 





CHRIST AT EVERY 
CROSSROAD 


By Francois Desplanques, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Germaine R. Serve. The author 
of Living the Mass here presents a book 
of meditations for lay people. The style 
is colorful and studded with concrete 
images taken from life. A selection of 
the Thomas More Book Club. $2.75 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
Prayers and Thoughts 


Prepared by William L. Kelly, S.J. A 
unique vade mecum designed especially 
for young people, containing prayers, 
reflections and instructions. This book 
is beautifully produced, and bound in 
soft, simulated leather in convenient 
pocket size. $3.75 


READINGS IN 
ECONOMICS 


Edited with introduction, commentary 
and notes by Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Volume five of The College Readings 
Series is a collection of expertly organ- 
ized, provocative readings dealing with 
key problems in this important ae 

2.25 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


By Dr. Josef Blinzler. Translated by 
Isabel and Florence McHugh. A schol- 
arly discussion of the events of the first 
Holy Week and their sequence which 
led to Christ’s crucifixion. A brilliant 
handling of legal, archeological and his- 
torical tools. $4.50 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


By Louis Bouyer. Translated by A. V. 
Littledale. Must we choose between 
being fully human and being Christian? 
Father Bouyer shows that there is no 
conflict between the two, that, in fact, 
it is only possible to be fully human by 
following the way of Christ. $2.50 


SCIENCE, RELIGION 
AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated 
by Hilda C. Graef. Doctor Urs von 
Balthasar here engages in a search for 
new orientations in a new world. With 
all honesty he tries to find a bridge be- 
tween Christian thought and modern 
secular ideologies. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 











cal setting without in any way distracting 
from the meaning of the words. Dr. Thurs- 
ton adds: “He seems almost to have aban- 
doned the art of composition in favor of a 
formula or system.” Yes, these psalm set- 
tings are formulas just as Gregorian psalm- 
tones are formulas. And there is nothing 
at all subtle about the way either formula 
is adapted to its text. 

I had the feeling that Dr. Thurston was 
comparing the Gelineau psalm formulas not 
with Gregorian psalm-tones, their closest 
counterparts, but with more melodic Gre- 
gorian hymns or chants, which sometimes 
serve as settings for the psalms. Such a 
comparison would be a bit unfair and 
rather pointless. 

But if these Gelineau psalms are mere 
formulas, perhaps they do not answer our 
need for good tasteful hymns for the con- 
gregation. Right, they don’t. We still need 
good hymns. What then is the purpose of 
the Gelineau Psalms? Before we answer 
that, we have to answer in our own minds: 
what is the point in praying the psalms at 
all. More important than an education in 
good music, we have to be educated to see 
that it is worth while to pray—yes, and to 
sing—these prayers which are the inspired 
word of God and hold such a privileged 
position in the prayer of the Church. 

To obtain good church music, as Dr. 
Thurston well observes, we need to be edu- 
cated in good music and we need good 
composers. But our greatest need is for 
good composers who can write hymns for 
the whole congregation and not just for 
the choir. And such hymns are in their own 
genre of art-form with its own set of rules 
and requirements. Stravinsky is good, but 
I can’t imagine a whole congregation boom- 
ing out with his Lamentations of Jeremiah. 

Back to the Gelineau Psalms again. These 
formulas are not great music in the grand 
classical style; neither are the Gregorian 
psalm-tone formulas. The advantage of this 
modern setting is that it is the best method 
so far (especially when sung in the respon- 
sorial manner) for the whole congregation 
to join in the singing of the psalms in the 
vernacular—if that is worth while. Dr. 
Thurston asks: “Why, after all, is it so im- 
portant to have a vernacular setting.” She 
may be surprised at the answer she would 
receive from a number of priests, all well- 
trained in Latin, who find Latin a definite 
handicap in their understanding of the 
psalms. What then of the congregation? 

Joun Boytg, S.J. 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


One can go along with Dr. Thurston in her 
very just musical criticism of the Gelineau 
Psalms, and (though I have not heard Red- 
mond) with her evaluation of The Seven 
Sacraments and Ten Commandments. 

As for her example of three children un- 
der eleven, raised in a home without tele- 
vision (with a positive animus against TV, 
it would seem) and with limited radio 
privileges, such an exceptional example is 
hardly fair. Also it is quite out of touch 
with the actualities of contemporary life. 
I have met a few such children, and yet 
have emerged from the experience without 
such sympathetic interest. However, I have 
never experienced children under eleven 
singing parts of Compline (presumably in 
Latin) for evening prayers. Frankly, I find 
it a little terrifying. 


But aside from such personal emotional 
blocks, when we arrive at Dr. Thurston 
questions: “Why, after all, is it so importan 
to have a vernacular setting? Does the 
Latin language really cause the apathy we 
often feel in our congregations at Mass? 
Is it the fact that the Mass is sung in Latin 
that makes the people feel they do not be. 
long, or that they cannot participate?”—on 
the whole, I would answer with a resouni. 
ing yes! Latin, in one way or another, is 
the cause of these things. 

First, Latin is not the language an ordi- 
nary person turns to when he wants to 
pray. Nor has it really been so since the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Secondly, the 
Mass by the very fact that it is sung in 
Latin makes people feel left out, and has 
done so ever since Latin became an elite 
language and the Gregorian became espe. 
cially constructed for a virtuoso choir. 

If Dr. Thurston really thinks it is merely 
a “problem of attention rather than lan. 
guage,” let her conduct her lectures in 
Latin while supplying her students with 
word for word translations to be read the 
same time she speaks. 

I am also unimpressed by examples from 
the twelfth century, a time when active par- 
ticipation by the people was at an all time 
low. Who sang that “massive cycle of mu- 
sic” by Leoninus and Perotinus? Who un- 
derstood it? The people at the Mass on the 
grand opening of Notre Dame undoubtedly 
were suitably edified. They were also enter- 
tained. But they were silent, for the most 
part illiterate and unable to read missal 
translations had they been available. They 
were fingering rosaries, looking at statues, 
relief sculpture and brilliant instructive 
glass. They were deeply reverent at the con- 
secration and the majority did not receive 
Holy Communion. Does this sound familiar? 
It was excusable, then. 

The ideals which are held up by St. Pius 
X and Pius XII will never be satisfactorily 
accomplished in the ordinary parish while 
Latin is still mandatory. It is true that one can 
go a long way with Latin and simple music 
forms. But it is not quite far enough, nor 
satisfactory enough to bring the people to 
the fullest desired participation in their 
parish worship. 

The past is intriguing. Musically it is 
often inspiring. But it does not always bear 
up under too close scrutiny when the ques- 
tion of a true, meaningful and fruitful par- 
ticipation in parish worship is concerned. 

Rev. James F. Kitt_eson 
Ryegate, Montana 


CALL FOR HERMITS 


Regarding Monica McCrea’s call for “lay 
hermits” (February, 1959), there are some 
features in this idea that would suggest @ 
study and visit to the Bruges Beguinage. 
Although this Belgian arrangement is ages 
old and mostly cenobitical while Miss Mc- 
Crea’s suggestion is eremitical, there must 
be many facets which would offer a spear 
head to the movement. 

JuNE VERBILLION 

Oak Park, Illinois 


The “call for hermits” from Mrs. McCrea 
which she “has been thinking about for 
many years” prompts me to write about an 
idea I have been thinking about for many 
years, 
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THE IDEAL GIFT FOR MOTHER'S DAY 





AVE MARIA RECORD 


Sage IRS STREATHAM ta 


sung by the famed 
BONAVENTURA CHOIR 


One of the most beautiful and inspiring hi-fidel- 
ity recordings ever made of the Ave Maria in a 
number of different versions. 


Schubert’s and Gounod’s Ave Marias are sung 
along with nine other famous musical settings 
of the Latin Hail Mary. You can enjoy beautiful 
singing while you enrich your knowledge of 
music and the Church’s liturgy. 


Gregorian Chants (10-12th Centuries) 
J. Arcadelt (1515-1557) 

T. Vittoria (1540-1611) 

G. Casali (1715-1792) 

Franz Schubert (1797-1828) 
(Bach)-Gounod (1818-1893) 

Cesar Franck (1822-1890) 

Trappistine Nun (20th Century) 

Rev. Russell Woollen 


The History of Music told in Ave Marias 
from early Christendom until now, showing 
how styles of music have changed with the cen- 
turies. Early Christians sang melody without 
harmony. Vittoria’s music was in the style of 
William Shakespeare’s time. To illustrate a typi- 
cal musical style of the 20th century, Father 
Russell Woollen, world-famous composer now 
teaching at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., wrote his Ave Maria especial- 
ly for this record. 
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The History of the Hail Mary is told on the 
album jacket. You’ll be interested in learning 
that the words of the Hail Mary were not com- 
posed all at once: the opening words were the 
greeting of the Angel Gabriel to the Virgin 
Mary; Elizabeth, the Blessed Virgin’s cousin, 
uttered the next portion. The petition was added 
by the Church around the sixteenth century. 


Beautiful Singing The Bonaventura Choir, one 
of the most famous and esteemed Catholic con- 
cert choirs in the world, excelled itself in achiev- 
ing its ideals of choral performance. Acoustical 
and technical recording conditions were long 
tested to reproduce faithfully the natural, rich 
“church sound.” 
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| WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED MUSIC 

1 1846 Westwood Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

. Gentlemen: 

y Please send me record albums of the AVE 
j MARIA record @ $5.00 each plus 35¢ for mailing and 
\ handling. I understand if 2 or more records are pur- 
j chased the mailing and handling charges are free. En- 
' closed is (check or money order) in the amount of 
i $ ER ie 

t Name aie AR es 
' Address we 

; City ____ Zone State 
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Books of 
Meaning 


JESUS OUR MODEL 
L. Colin, C.SS.R. 


The author of THE PRACTICE OF THE 
VOWS, provides us in this new title 
with a sound and practical instruction 
on Christ-likeness as the model for all 
Christians. In offering Christ-life as 
the goal of all life, and particularly 
that of the religious, Father Colin 
shows how the precious dowry of the 
Church, the Mass, the sacraments, the 
sacramentals, have a unity of purpose 
in bringing Christ into our lives as the 
only reality in living. 


April 27 $3.50 


DECISION FOR CHINA: 
Communism or Christianity 
Dr. Paul K. T. Sih 


Dr. Sih, Director of the Institute of Far 
Eastern Studies at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, offers in this new book the story 
of China’s struggle against communist 
aggression. Dr. Sih shows how China’s 
religious and cultural heritage is un- 
suitable to the communist way of life. 
Here is a work that contains not only 
an historic tracing of China’s past 
conflicts, but also offers a sensitive 
program for assisting the Chinese to 
throw off the new tyranny that has 
saddled itself upon them. 


April 6 $4.50 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
OF THE GREAT FATHERS 


Volume Ill 
M. F. Toal, D.D., translator and editor 


A new volume which includes the ser- 
mons from Pentecost through the Tenth 
Sunday after the Feast. Volumes | 
and Il were released a few months 
ago, and the unanimous critical ac- 
claim the books have received clearly 
indicates that this series is one of the 
most important publications in the 
last decade. Now, here is Volume III 
in two handsome formats. 


April 6 Hand Edition $4.50 
Deluxe Edition $7.50 
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Certainly it seems feasible for women to 
band together to give greater glory to God 
and to pursue their own perfection. The 
call to be a “religious” need not always 
involve formal vows and a habit. 

However, most women could not afford to 
go to California and to live in “separate 
cottages.” But many girls and women are 
lonely, and, as God is our Father, we are 
sisters to one another. 

It would seem practical to have a home 
for women to come to if they desired, in 
which they could live in communal charity, 
giving when they could, taking when needed. 

This home could be a. center for a lay 
apostolate. Each individual could be-a con- 
templative in her own room. 

As soon as I have the down payment and 
the permission of my spiritual director, I 
intend to follow through with this plan, 
partly supporting it by a bookstore and 
lending library. 

I, too, would be stimulated and consoled 
to know of others who are interested in 
this or a similar idea. 

AuicE JEANNE PEREJDA 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


@ Mrs. McCrea is interested in getting 
together a group of laywomen who 
would live in separate cottages as “her- 
mits” but would attend Mass together 
and take one meal in common. Readers 
may write her care of JUBILEE.—Eb. 


MONTESSORI MATERIALS 


In the Editors’ Notes of the February issue 
you mention that Montessori sensorial ma- 
terials may be purchased at “Creative 
Plays.” The correct title of our firm is 
Creative Playthings, Inc. 

FRANK KAPLAN 

Creative Playthings, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


RUBBISH DEP’T 


In one of your recent articles regarding 
the mayor of Altoona [January, 1959], the 
following appears, “on the other it spawned 
rows of workers’ homes now grimy and lice- 
infested.” In one of your articles on mi- 
grant workers, which appeared over a year 
ago [December, 1957], the author cried in 
his holy water because the workers’ homes 
were surrounded by fish heads and wine 
bottles. 


In one case the workers brought the 
lice into their homes and took no sanitary 
measures to eradicate them, while in the 
other case the migrant workers littered 
their houses and surroundings with fish 
heads, wine bottles and filth. The owners 
had nothing to do with the conditions you 
cry about, so what are you trying to es- 
tablish or accomplish? 

Why in blazes don’t you publish an arti- 
cle on how to eradicate lice and put wine 
bottles and trash on the rubbish pile. The 
owner cannot spray the tenant’s lice every 
night. 

J. T. Bupman 
New York, N. Y. 





NOW IS THE TIME 
to read the famous 
book that shows what 
Pope John XXIII’s call 
for Church unity involves 


THE CATHOLIC 

APPROACH TO 

PROTESTANTISM 
by George H. Tavard, A.A. 


“This book may open a new era in 
our relationship with what we call 
our ‘separated brethren.’ I wish to 
see this book in the hands of every 
priest and Catholic intellectual, of 
every minister and Protestant lay 
leader of intelligence and good will, 
to burn in our souls and to melt the 
icy crust created by four long cen- 
turies of controversy.”-—ReEv. H. A. 
REINHOLD, Commonweal 


Imprimatur 
At your bookseller—$2.50 
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For all Catholic Books 
SEE, WRITE OR WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 


Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 
Montreal, Quebec 


Vi. 9-2924 




















PAX 


art and poetry to celebrate 
the mystery of peace 
new subscribers will begin with No. 7: 
Two new poems and a translation 
by Thomas Merton 
and No. 8: 27th & 4th 
by Peter Lewis 


5 issues... $1 a year 


PAX / 377 4th Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE COMING 
COU NC IL Pope John’s call for an 


ecumenical meeting may mark the 


beginning of a new era in the Church 


by GEORGE TAVARD, A.A. 


call an Ecumenical Council has taken the world 


p= JOHN XxXIll’Ss announcement that he would 


by surprise. Some people imagine that the doc- 
trinal infallibility of the Roman Pontiff being defined 
and the administrative work of the Roman Congrega- 
tions being done, on the whole, satisfactorily, there 
would be no need for another Ecumenical Council. 
Questions of doctrine could be decided by the Bishop 
of Rome speaking ex cathedra, with the safeguards 
implied in the definition of his infallibility; matters 
of discipline could be decided by the Roman Congre- 
gations working in the spirit of his directives. 

This is an erroneous assumption. It disregards the 
fact that the Bishops also are doctrinally infallible 
when they are gathered in an Ecumenical Council 
and that the infallibility of the Pope was not defined 
in order to replace that of Councils. Together they 
form two aspects of the infallibility of the Church. 
It is the Church’s infallibility rather than that of the 
Pope which is the ultimate fact underlying all the 
Catholic tradition. 

Another point was also overlooked. The Church 
as a society is, like every other society, subject to the 
historical and sociological law that brings in a period 
of decentralization after one of centralization. Ever 
since the time of the Counter-Reformation, the 
Church has lived under a regime of centralization; 


The Pope on his way to the meeting 
at which he announced the Council. 
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the pontificate of Pius XII brilliantly continued that 
tradition. Yet discerning minds have pointed out for 
some years that the strength of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion was spent and that a new age would soon be 
opening in the Church’s history. It is always impru- 
dent to venture a prophecy, yet Pope John’s pontifi- 
cate may well mark a turning point in the modern 
history of the Church and the beginning of a new era. 
r JHE TASK of a Council in the coming years will 
be precisely to inspire the Church at large with 
the spiritual impetus necessary to approach 
another historical period. The eight Councils of the 
patristic age—from the Council of Nicea (325) to 
the fourth Council of Constantinople (869-70) — 
were dogmatic Councils which defined the faith in 
order to protect it from rising heresies. The seven 
Councils of the Middle Ages—from the first Lateran 
Council (1123) to the Council of Vienna (1311-12) — 
strengthened the Church in its fight for spiritual free- 
dom from political authority. The three Councils of 
the Renaissance—Florence (1439-45), Lateran (1512- 
17) and Trent (1545-63) —were reforming Councils. 
They changed the ethos of the Church, facilitating 
the transition from the Middle Ages to modern times. 
The Vatican Council (1869-70), the nineteenth, gave 
a final stamp to the work of the Counter-Reformation 
and helped the Catholic world approach the formid- 
able twentieth century, with its tremendous social, 
international and scientific upheavals.* 

What will the twentieth Council do? Obviously, it 
must determine some lines along which a new ethos 
will develop, the ethos of what Romano Guardini has 
called “the end of the modern world” or, in the lan- 
guage of Nicholas Berdyaev, “the new Middle Ages.” 

We have been living in this new world for some 
time now. It is natural that, after a certain lapse of 
time, it should begin to affect the inner life of the 
Church. It is marked by a number of dominating 
trends: the growing importance of collectivism at the 
expense of the rights of the individual; the primacy 
of the world of labor and technique over the world 
of leisure and the bourgeoisie; the urge to continental 
or world unity expressed in philosophy, politics and 
science; the evolutionist attitude, which thinks of 
man in terms of his unfolding history rather than of 
his set nature, and of the universe in terms of its 
extremely long and slow evolution from an inde- 
terminate past to an indeterminate future. 

As far as this affects the Church, it means that 
apostolic methods and forms of piety that were 
adapted to the men of the last two centuries are be- 





*Because of its doctrinal errors, I do not count the Council of 
Constance (1414-18) as ecumenical. In this case the coming 
Council will be the twentieth, not the twenty-first, as most 
newspapers have reported it. 
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coming less and less adequate. As someone has said, 
“you can’t preach novenas on Harvard Square.” Iq) 
order to fulfill the traditional function of an Ecumen._ 
ical Council, a Council today must therefore be prix 
marily a reforming Council. It has to establish fully 
in the new religious mores of Catholics several pig: 
neering movements that have been with us for some 
time, but have not always been given due recognition, 
The liturgical movement comes first, both for its 
scope and for its maturity. It tries to restore the legiti- 
mate place of the laymen in the liturgy. We may hope 
—and I for one am ready to express this as my earnest _ 
wish—that the Council will not only extend the laity’s | 
active participation in the Mass, but will also give 
us a vernacular liturgy: the use of an understandable 
language would seem to be a reasonable prerequisite 
of full lay participation. 
Another movement of importance is that of Cath- 
olic Action as defined by Pius XI: “participation of 
the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy.” Thus 
understood, Catholic Action means the development 
of a spiritually mature Catholic laity. No longer led — 
by the hand like children, laymen must fully assume 
a responsibility which does not only consist in obey- 
ing the clergy, but which entails presenting the Gos 
pel to the secular world. As a result of the Council, 
this adulthood of the Catholic laity should be more_ 
widely recognized than it is at present. 4 
The biblical movement too, already well underway 
in Europe, will also deserve attention. It fosters a 
better knowledge of the Bible by the laity and it 
develops a Bible-centered piety. This should help the 
Council prepare the end of the individualistic, “de- 
votions”-centered piety which has too often replaced 
true liturgical and biblical worship. 
OHN xxi startled Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike when he singled out the “ecumenical move- 
ment” as posing a problem that the Council must 
meet. Many non-Catholics have been under the im- 
pression that the Church was not interested in the 
problem of Christian unity as it faces all Christians 
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today. There is today a significant movement toward 
unity among non-Catholics. The World Council of 
Churches was set up in 1948 as an agency that pro- 
motes and coordinates efforts at Christian reunion. 





It includes most of the Protestant denominations, the 
Anglican communion and several Orthodox churches. 
Spokesmen for the World Council of Churches have 
frequently regretted what they considered to be the’ 
aloofness of the Catholic Church. They feel that no | The | 
movement toward unity can be perfectly ecumenical | dea! : 
if the oldest and largest Church in Christendom does | 5° ¢ 


not participate in it. Until Pope John’s announce- } the M 





ment, only one official word of encouragement had } the P 
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The Council of Lyons was called in 1245 by Innocent IV to 
deal with what he called “the five wounds of the Church”— 
the bad lives of the clergy and the faithful, the danger of 

the Saracens, the Greek schism, the invasion of Hungary by 
the Mongols, and the quarrel with emperor Frederick II, Here 
the Pope is holding the bull excommunicating Frederick. 
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been given by Rome to the ecumenical movement. 
That was in an instruction from the Holy Office in 
1949, in which the “promotion” of the ecumenical 
movement was described as being the responsibility 
of the bishops. Owing to the lack of trained theol- 
ogians in this field, however, it has been extremely 
difficult for most bishops to do anything along the 
lines indicated by the Holy Office. The World Coun- 
cil of Churches has therefore remained confirmed in 
its impression of official Catholic aloofness, in spite 
of the fact that some of its members have enjoyed 
fruitful private contacts with Catholic theologians. 
The present call by John XXIII, following long years 
of comparative silence, has thus shattered many anti- 
Roman prejudices, though leaders of non-Catholic 
churches cannot be expected to be greatly impressed 
by his action until details of the Council’s agenda 
are given. 

In their enthusiasm for the idea of a Council, some 
Catholics—and perhaps some non-Catholics too—are 
likely to be too sanguine about the possible results 
of a movement for reunion. In the first place, we can 
dismiss as fantastic the idea that Protestant leaders 
would be invited to join in the discussions of the. 
Council. An Ecumenical Council is a gathering of the 
men who stand in the apostolic succession and share 
the apostolic responsibility of guiding the Church and 
keeping the deposit of faith. This implies that the 
immense majority of those who will attend the Coun- 
cil will be bishops. It is indeed possible to invite 
bishops whose apostolic succession is traditionally 
recognized by the Catholic Church even though they 
are in schism from the communion of Rome. Thus 
the bishops of the Eastern Orthodox Church may pos- 
sibly receive an invitation. But we may rule out the 
idea that the bishops of the Anglican communion 
would be in:the same position: on historical and 
doctrinal grounds, their apostolic authority is not 
recognized by the Catholic Church. If the problem of 
an immediate reunion comes up, it must then be 
restricted to the Orthodox Churches (and perhaps to 
the Old Catholic Churches). 

VEN here, however, we should not be too opti- 
mistic. Since the schism between Constanti- 
nople and Rome in 1054, there have been two 
major attempts at reunion. These were made by the 
Ecumenical Council of Lyons (1274) and by the Ecu- 
menical Council of Florence (1439-45). Both were 


outwardly successful and officially ended the schism. 
And in both cases the schism re-occurred a few years 
later. These reunions were fated not to last because 
they were achieved under political pressure rather 
than on theological grounds, and though union had 
been officially sealed, the lay people and the lower 
clergy of Constantinople opposed it. 














A first lesson is to be gathered from these failures. 
A lasting reunion cannot come from above unless it 
also expresses the desire of the clergy and laity. I 
believe that the widespread ignorance about the East- 
ern churches among the Catholic laity would be a 
major obstacle to ending the schism today. The Ortho- 
dox churches cannot accept a reunion with Rome 
unless they really feel themselves welcome. In other 
words, the purpose of the Council in this matter 
ought not to be to achieve a reunion with the East 
there and then, but to determine what obstacles are 
posed by Catholics themselves to the reunion of the 
eastern patriarchates and to define what education of 
Catholics is still needed to make reunion possible, 
and to take practical steps for such an education. 

A second lesson of the past concerns the present 
political situation. The most important churches of 
the Orthodox world are the Greek, under the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and the Russian in the 
Soviet Union, under the Patriarch of Moscow. The 
former could conceivably be tempted to seek reunion 
in order to be stronger in the face of atheism. This 
would be renewing the mistakes of the past, when 
reunion was sought as a means of resisting Islam bet- 
ter; and it is most unlikely that such a mistake would 
be made once more. The Russian church, in turn, 
would obviously be under such pressure at home, 
as to impede the serene dialogue without which no 
such reunion can ever take place. Furthermore, no 
section of the Orthodox churches could in conscience 
reunite with Rome at the cost of breaking communion 
with some of its sister-churches. There is therefore 
no chance of the Greeks agreeing to a reunion without 
the Russians and vice versa. 

HE PROSPECTS, however are not hopeless if the 

aim that we seek is carefully limited. We should 

fool ourselves were we to believe that only stub- 
bornness on the part of the Orthodox is responsible for 
the permanence of the existing schism. As regards 
Christ, the sacraments, tradition, the episcopal office 
and the infallibility of the Church, the Catholic faith 
and the Orthodox faith are the same. There are theo- 
logical differences on the Immaculate Conception, on 
the Holy Spirit and on the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome, but these may be reduced by theological ex- 
planation. 

But there is also, and this is the most significant 
obstacle, a difference in ethos between the Latin cus- 
toms that dominate the Catholic Church, and the 
mentality of Greek Christianity that has been pre- 
served by Orthodoxy. The Latin ecclesiastical mind 
is scholastic and casuistic, while the Orthodox mind 
follows a more mystical bent. The Eastern tradition 
thinks of the Church as “heaven on earth” and of 
ethics as agape or love, while Western theology sees 
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Trent, a small village in the Austrian Tyrol, was the scene of one of the most important of all ecumenical councils and was the 
opening statement of the Counter-Reformation. It was called to combat the spreading of Protestantism (Martin Luther was still alive 
when.the Council opened in 1545 under Pope Paul III), and to attain moral and administrative reforms within the Church, as 

well as to clarify a number of important points of doctrine which had been attacked or mis-stated by the “reformers.” In 25 sessions 
spread over eighteen years (under five popes), the Council proclaimed that the Bible and Tradition together make up the rule of 
faith, that the Church alone had the right of interpreting the Bible, that in order to receive the Body and Blood of Christ it is not 
necessary to receive Holy Communion under both species, that faith anv good works are required for salvation, and it affirmed the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. Of great practical importance were the reform of the Index, and legislation establishing seminaries 

and affecting general discipline within the Church. 
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Called by Pope Pius IX, the Vatican Council (1869-70) was attended by nearly 700 bishops (some of the American bishops 
are in the left foreground). It began with long discussions of the chief errors of the age—rationalism, materialism, 
pantheism and kindred subjects. Dogma, ecclesiastical discipline, religious orders and the Oriental church were also 
discussed. But the chief accomplishment of the Council and the one for which it is primarily known is its defining of the 
primacy of the Pope and the doctrine of papal infallibility. The Council was terminated by the outbreak of 

war between France and Prussia. 
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Church first as an organization and defines ethics 
p terms of justice. Clearly, there is no contradiction 


een the two views. But any prospect of a reunion 
gises many questions. Must the Orthodox Church 
gnounce its ways and adopt Latin theological cate- 


pries? Must it introduce into its services practices 
hat are foreign to its traditional piety, like benedic- 
ions of the Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary, and no- 
enas? Must it pattern its theology on scholasticism 
nd Jatinize itself by adopting Thomism in its semi- 
aries? To these questions Orthodox tradition must 
aswer in the negative. For us to require or to expect 
mother answer would be to reject a valid part of 
uthentic Catholicism. No reunion can take place at 
is cost. 
This is to say that the coming Council should 
fim to study how the Greek religious ethos, in 
Which we hear a genuine echo of the Greek Fathers 
#f the Church, can find its home in one communion 
t to the Latin ways of Western Christendom with- 
but being stifled by them. Once this is done, real 
rogress can be made toward ending the schism of 
054. 
_ The question is entirely different with Anglicanism 
ind Protestantism. They are separated from the 
Catholic communion not only by a schism, but also 
“by erroneous doctrines. It is out of the question to 
look for practical means of reunion as long as such 
| doctrines are taught in Protestant churches. Churches 
that deny any of the seven sacraments, as well as the 
binding authority of doctrinal tradition and the 
episcopal structure of the Church cannot expect unity 
|with the Catholic Church on any terms except 
through their return to Catholic doctrine. The Angli- 
¢ n communion (or, as it is called in America, the 
‘Episcopal Church) is not purely Protestant. Many 
of its members are fully Catholic in their beliefs and 
practices. Yet the Episcopal Church as a whole only 
ermits rather than teaches Catholic doctrine. It 
therefore cannot be considered, like the Orthodox 
shurch, as a Catholic church in schism. 
- Yet an Ecumenical Council can do much toward a 
ture reconciliation with Anglicans and Protestants. 
It is not enough to call non-Catholics back to the fold 
"and to wait for them to come in one by one. There is 
/toom for what the Holy Office has called a “promo- 
tion” of ecumenism. This would mean training the- 
‘ologians who can speak to non-Catholics in their own 
anguage and can thus unravel misunderstandings 
‘that have been piling up since the sixteenth century. 
The aim of the Council in this field should be to 
encourage the few Catholic theologians of ecumenism 
who are now active, and to take steps to have their 
number multiplied. If we cannot reasonably expect 
a reunion in the near future, there is a possibility, at 
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least, that doctrinal discussions may narrow the gap 
between Catholics and Protestants. On this assump- 
tion a “Catholic Conference for Ecumenical Ques- 
tions” has been formed in Europe and several the- 
ological journals published by Catholics are entirely 
devoted to ecumenical problems. Their task is to 
study and to contribute to the doctrinal debates that 
take place within the World Council of Churches. 
Much remains to be done along these lines, but the 
Council can go a long way toward the full develop- 
ment of modern ecumenism by encouraging theolog- 
ical conversations between Catholics, Anglicans and 
Protestants. 

The task of a Council may also be to determine 
what relations can be developed between Catholic 
agencies and the many organizations of the World 
Council of Churches. The World Council is not only 
an organism in which non-Catholic Christians at- 
tempt to reach closer unity, but is also the inspirer 
of many worthwhile and practical initiatives in which 
churches can cooperate without jeopardizing their 
beliefs. The absence of Catholics in activities that 
have no dogmatic implications (such as charitable 
endeavors) weakens the witness of Christian charity 
in our non-Christian world. Many practical steps 
could be taken to reach closer cooperation on this 
level. 

It does not seem that a full participation in the 
World Council of Churches is desirable for the Cath- 
olic Church. Yet some sort of organic link would be 
useful to both. For one thing, it would counterbalance 
the anti-Catholic voices that occasionally make them- 
selves heard in the World Council and thus it would 
promote peace between Catholics and Protestants. A 
Catholic representation at the Geneva headquarters 
of the World Council could be a satisfactory way to 
establish contact without committing the Catholic 
Church to the Protestant undertones of much of the 
World Council’s thinking. 

These are some of the problems that an Ecumenical 
Council may deal with. Many Orthodox, Anglican and 
Protestant Christians in our divided Christendom 
listen with respect to the voice of the Catholic Church. 
Their attention would be rewarded and their number 
increased if the Church took positive steps toward 
the lessening of mutual distrust between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The calling of a Council that 
would, among other things, study the question of 
Christian reunion, would be in itself a symbolic ges- 
ture of great significance. The Council has not yet 
been called, but it has been announced; and Pope 
John XXIII has at least shown that the Catholic 
Church does not remain indifferent to the plight of 
a dismembered Christendom and to the welfare of 
the Christians who are separated from her. 











The baby boom 


reaches the schools 


Big classes and a shortage 








of teachers create a problem 


In the ten years between 1946 and 1956, during which U.S. 
families settled down to a normal life after the trials of World 
War II, the numbers of children in Catholic elementary schools 
have increased from 2,000,000 to 3,800,000. The figure is expect- 
ed to reach 4,300,000 by the fall of 1960. These statistics tell 
but part of the story on one of the most prolific increases in the 
history of this country. There is believed to be an equal number of 
Catholic children who are not able to attend Catholic schools, 
because there are none available, or perhaps because the children’s 
parents, for a variety of reasons, feel obliged to send them else- 
where. But the story is not told by mere figures: behind the 
statistics is a saga of human ingenuity, planning and skill, leavened 
by frustration and despair over lack of funds and personnel. 

The great majority of children, out, of all proportion to previous 
classes, are in the lowest grades—kindergarten, first and second. 
Where in the past a typical elementary class might run from twenty 
(in the ideal schools) to 35 or forty, a pastor or principal now = 
counts himself lucky if he has-only fifty” to make room for. Many 
classes run as high as seventy and ninety, and classes over 100 
are so common that only the layman shows any surprise. Queen ~ 
of the Universe, in the gigantic new development of Levittown, 
Pennsylvania, has a first grade of 265 children—a figure typical 
enough (its neighboring parish, St. Michael’s, has a first grade of 
487) to make the report on these pages fairly representative 
of the school situation in many densely populated areas throughout 
the nation. 





Getting children to and from school is a major problem 
in Levittown. While some children walk to Queen of the 
Universe, a car pool and bus roar by to pick up others. 
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Queen of} the Universe’s first grade is the largest in the school’s short history (most of the class’s 265 children are present 
in this picture). The school is run by sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, aided by lay teachers. Some parish children go 
to public school for kindergarten and then continue, receiving religious instruction after hours at Queen of the Universe. 
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Second grade teacher Kathleen Dwyer is one of eight lay teachers. Another 
section of the class, with 90 pupils, includes first-graders. 


The baby boom in Levittown 


Pennsylvania’s Levittown, which encompasses three townships and 
‘one borough, is composed of 17,300 mass-produced houses, running in 
price from about $10,000 to nearly $20,000; they are grouped by price 
bracket, a fact which, like the mass production of the homes (all have 
exactly the same color inside, the same GE electrical equipment, identi- 
cal plastic flooring) often creates overwhelming feelings of uniformity. 
There are five Catholic churches in Levittown, of which four have their 
own elementary schools. (The fifth parish is Byzantine rite and has no 
‘school.) There are also thirteen public schools, with three more under 
‘construction; two outside the area take in children from the develop- 
‘ment. A large number of the parents work in nearby factories such as 
|U.S. Steel, Kaiser, Rohm and Haas or RCA-Victor in Camden; a 
few commute ‘fb jobs in New York via Trenton. There is one Catholic 

‘high school, Bishop Egan, attached to St. Michael’s parish, and the 
© diocese is seeking funds to build two more in the area, a necessity 
| considering the immense number of children inexorably moving up 
_ through grammar school. 
Like other pastors in his diocese, Father James A. Coyle of Queen of 
_ the Universe feels that no child should be denied a Catholic education, 
| and most of the Catholic parents in Levittown agree with him. With a 
pitifully small teaching staff (eight sisters and eight lay teachers for 
4 1,200 students), he has performed a miracle of logistics that would be 
3 the envy of almost any quartermaster general. The school buses begin 
_ arriving at 7:30 and classes start then for children who will be the 
’ first to leave in the afternoon. All children are in school by 8:15. The 
_ first grade is divided into three sections: over 100 in the first two, while 
_ the remainder joins the second grade to make up another section of 85. 
7 Under this system, the sections are usually broken into two or three 
| groups for greater mobility; one of them may be reading, a second 
" group doing arithmetic at the blackboard, and the third taking a spelling 
| quiz. Personal attention is unavoidably at a minimum, but parents feel 
"that their children are learning more than in the public schools (where 
' classes run from 35 to fifty) and are under the salutary influence of 
| the Church. 


ile some children do arithmetic at the black board 
work from a printed card giving problems to be solved), 
ers in the background are reading aloud; meanwhile 
itd: group of children (out of the picture) are reading to themselves. 





@ A glance at a few basic statistics will 
summarize the immense problem facing U.S. 
Catholic schools. In 1948, 907,000 children 
were baptized by the Church. The number 
quickly jumped to a million a year and had 
reached a million and a third by the end of 
1957 and is still growing. Unfortunately, seats 
in the schools have not maintained the pace. 

The crisis is worst in the East and in some 
of the larger dioceses in other parts of the 
country. Some bishops have been able to keep 
up with the problem, either by finding 
teachers and classrooms in time or by 
refusing children and giving those 
who go to public school religious instruction 
through released time. In this way they spread 
out the burden of teaching non-religious subjects. 
Their attitude is that of the late Father Russell 
Wilbur, who commented that “I have never seen 
a school that teaches English badly teach religion 
well,” But other bishops believe that no 
child should be denied a place in a Catholic 
school, on the theory that pastoral responsibility 
comes before academic. Some priests, remember- 
ing when they could send a sister back to the 
convent if she were not properly trained, say, 
“The parents are breaking the doors down— 
what can we do?” 

In Los Angeles, where the increase 
in Catholic population is as noticeable as 
anywhere else, only 30% of Catholic teen-agers 
are able to go to parochial high schools; there 
are only 5,000 seats being vacated in freshman 
high school rooms this spring but 10,000 children 
coming in next fall. Today’s first graders form 
a block of 17,400 children to be accommodated 
eight years from now in these same 5,000 seats. 
Los Angeles has a $6,000,000 high school building 
program, which may be inadequate because the 
archdiocese, with 6,500,000 members in 1958, 
expects an increase of nearly 50% in the next 
12 years. The pattern is being repeated everywhere. 
The hard fact is that the post-war boom 
is getting its second wind with the arrival of 
the 1952 babies in the classroom. 

For its vocations and lay teachers, the Church 
is forced to compete with factories, offices and 
the armed forces for the depression-born 
generation, when the birth rate was at its lowest 
and immigration had nearly ceased. Yet this 
meager generation is responsible for one of the 
highest birth rates in American history. 

The mass of children born in the early fifties 
presents a formidable problem for the educator 
in the coming decade. Today’s first grade will 
be followed by even larger grades as it moves 
upward. Where personnel and space are coming 
from no one knows. Though one educator 
remarked, “a competent teacher is not stopped 
by numbers,”—a feeling shared by many—it is 
all too apparent that there will be a limit to the 
numbers of children an overworked sister can 
take on, a time when: no more older sisters or 
mothers with teaching experience can be 
pulled out of retirement. 











A first grader’s composition book shows normal 
progress in writing and spelling for his age. 


Most parish funds support the school 


Levittown’s Queen of the Universe, like many other pa- 
rochial schools, relies a great deal upon parents for aid in 
teaching. Every two weeks parents receive a mimeographed 
sheet covering different subjects in which their children are 
to be drilled. Despite the handicap of chock-full classes and 7 
the shortage of teachers, parish parents claim that in such 7 
essentials as reading and writing, as well as in religion, this 
method helps put their children six months ahead of chil- 
dren in other schools. 

Last year some 75% of the parish’s expenditures of $235,- 
600 was spent on the school, either directly or on mainte- 
nance and paying off debts: the Sunday colleetion averages | 
a low $1 per family; many parents, with numerous bills of 
their own, are unable to do any better. To raise funds for © 
the school, the parish falls back upon fairs and chance books, | 
A neighboring Levittown parish that tried to cover its school 7 
expenses with a bazaar received a tax bill from the town | 
school board; the pastor won a cancellation when he showed 
that his school was educating more development children 
than the public school. 


Lunch is given in two groups to the students. Unlike the development’s public schools, which serve a hot lunch (the one 

fact of which parish parents are envious), Queen of the Universe can only furnish milk. Pupils also get a chance to 

buy milk and candy at recess time. Talking is forbidden at meals—to keep general chaos from breaking out—but few 

supervisory personnel are needed. Usually only two teachers, aided by safety patrol teams from the upper classes, keep order. 
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First graders play in the 


huge parking lot outside the school. 


To keep classrooms from becoming 
unbearably cluttered, school bags 
are collected in the morning and 
returned in the afternoon. 
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Between household chores a Levittown mother, Mrs. Michael Joyce, aids 
her first grade son, Mike, Jr., in his homework. Her other children 

are too young for school; her husband is a supervisor at U. S. Steel’s 
Fairless plant and works on a rotating day and night shift. 








A different plan for Levittown #1 


The pioneer Levittown project on Long Island has no 


parochial school and only one Catholic church, St. Ber- — 


nard’s, which now serves 3,700 families—almost 214 
times the number of those in Queen of the Universe. 
Originally the development was part of the diocese of 
Brooklyn which was slow to expand and reluctant to open 
new schools. Since 1957 a parish in the new diocese of 
Rockville Centre, St. Bernard’s had been committed to 
another system, and it is unlikely that a parochial school 
can be started, however much it may be desired. 

St. Bernard’s is faced with the ever present problem 
of numbers. There are 3,700 families in the parish, with 
16,500 people, including 4,100 of grammar school age. 
The majority of these, 3,500, attend the religion classes, 


At St. Bernard’s youngsters recite pledges to the cross and to the flag. Later they will go to regular classes at public 


which St. Bernard’s operates on a system common to 
many parishes: a combination of regular catechetical 
classes, synchronized with free time in public schools, and 
released time, in which pupils are permitted, during pub- 
lic school hours, to go to their own church for instruction. 

This system has both advantages and disadvantages: 
the sisters are free to teach the subject in which they are 
eminently trained, religion, and are spared the headaches 
of all the other non-religious subjects. On the other hand, 
many teachers and parents feel that an unsympathetic or 
anti-religious public school teacher may undo all of what 
a child has learned in his catechism class. 

St. Bernard’s serves an area that includes fifteen public 
schools. Under the released time program younger chil- 
dren get two one-hour classes of religious instruction 
a week, others get one. While the children are at their 


school. St. Bernard’s has six Dominican sisters, four lay teachers, two priests and four brothers on its staff. 
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religion classes, the schools may not introduce new 
material nor give tests to those remaining behind. 

St. Bernard’s sisters use all kinds of teaching im- 
plements and methods, from rote (and stars for ac- 
complishment) to the latest Maryknoll slides and film 


strips and the different editions of the Catholic Mes- 
senger. Catechetical classes had been averaging slightly 
over 400 until last fall, when the number of first grad- 
ers in attendance jumped to 663, a figure indicative 
of the baby boom. Considering the problems in begin- 
ning a new parochial school, this concentration on 
religion alone seems eminently practical for the area. 
A new school at St. Bernard’s (with fifty pupils to a 
class) would require at least thirteen classes for the 
first grade alone, 56 for the first six grades, with the 
appropriate number of teachers and staff personnel. 
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First graders learn about the Mass through colored 
cards of vestments and altar furnishings. 
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The Chancery Hand 
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A page (about two-thirds size) from Arrighi’s 
Operina gives an idea of the chancery hand at 
its Renaissance best. Though some of the 
quality of the original has been lost (the 

book was printed from wood blocks carved by 
engravers from Arrighi’s own script) its basic 
simplicity, legibility and beanty can easily be 
seen. Here Arrighi is illustrating letters 

that begin with a horizontal stroke (illustrated 
on the third line). 


THE CURRENT REVIVAL of the chancery or italic 
hand is the second in its history. The great 
revival of learning in the fifteenth century 
created a demand for books of all kinds, and 
since they had to be written first (and copies 
made by hand), the professions of writing-master 
and of scribe both flourished. The lettering of 
the Italian fifteenth century was based on the 
beautiful, round hand of exquisite form and 
proportion developed in the late eighth century 
by the English monk, Alcuin, for the emperor 
Charles the Great. The Carolingian minuscule 
was used for copying the Bible and the works 
of the Fathers, as well as for diplomatic use, 
and survived, with increasing modifications, 
until the thirteenth century. Then it began to 
give way to the angular compression of the 
so-called “Gothic” hands (which were to have 
a great effect upon the designs of the early type 
faces). But two centuries later, stimulated by 
the Italian Renaissance, the Carolingian cursive 
had a revival under the auspices of the Holy 
See. The clear, fine letters of Alcuin’s script 
were revived and given a humanistic flourish. 
In Italy the Black Letter Gothic died out and 
the revived script took its place on sheer merit. 
About the same time the Italians repelled an 
invasion of Gothic type faces, and founded their 
own, the first Roman faces. 

The outstanding exponent of this cursive 
hand was Niccolo Niccoli who, in the fifteenth 
century, established a school of writing in 
Florence, taking as his model Alcuin’s 
minuscule. Because his hand possessed so much 
form, clarity and beauty, Niccolo became 
renowned and his students were much in 
demand. It was only a matter of years before 
his hand was adopted by order of Pope 














Eugenius IV (1431-1447) as the official form for 
all papal briefs; hence its name: chancery. 

A century later, in 1522, a writing master par 
excellence named Ludovico degli Arrighi, once 
a teacher in Venice and finally a member of 
the college of writers in the Roman curia, 
published a slim, 32-page volume of instruction 
for the chancery hand. Called La Operina 
di scrivere littera cancellarescha—“A Little 
Work on Writing the Chancery Hand,” it still 
serves as a manual of instruction today, so 
simple and straightforward are its directions. 
The first writing book addressed wholly to 
non-professionals (writing was previously the 
work of clerics), it presents a hand that is 
uniquely graceful and simple, and is still 
unrivalled. The English type designer Stanley 
Morrison remarked that “Arrighi was wise 
enough not to encourage mechanical aids to fine 
writing. His Cancellarescha . . . possesses no 
archaisms to render dangerous its use as a 
model by moderns in search of a base for simple 
and legible current hands of their own.” 
Arrighi was followed by Giovanniantonio 
Tagliente, who added special touches to his 
version of the chancery hand (his interest was 
in its diplomatic use) with qualche gagliardo 
trato—“a certain gay flourish.” Another great 
master, Giovanbattista Palatino, who came soon 
afterwards, was not only interested in the 
chancery script but its equivalent in “every 
sort of ancient and modern letters of all nations’ 
—which included not only French, Italian, 
Lombard, Spanish and German, but Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldean, Illyric and Cyrillic. 

In Antwerp, Gerhardus Mercator, now famed 
primarily for his map making, also produced an 
important manual of chancery writing. Chancery 
became the fashionable hand of the educated 
gentleman and lady not only in Italy but also 
in France, Spain and Elizabethan England 
(where it was practiced and taught by the 
Queen herself and by her half-sister Mary 
Tudor) ; though Albrecht Diirer was one of 
chancery’s leading exponents, Germany persisted 
in retaining its heavy, square-cornered script, 
which it took the explosive force of the 
twentieth century to demolish. 

England’s phenomenal expansion as a 
mercantile power in the seventeenth century 
brought about still a further change in writing. 
The Round Hand, much to the distaste of British 
writing masters, became the standard form. Its 
openness was deemed to be more suited to 
mercantile forms and within a century it had 
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The graceful Roman capital letter (here in a fragment of an 
inscription from an aqueduct) was copied by scribes in 
manuscripts, where it was called the uncial. 


ETUOS FACITEEIS NXE 
LEx ETPDROPHETA 


The uncial appeared in the fourth to eighth centuries as a formal 
book hand. The name was given it by St. Jerome and probably 
means “inch high”; he condemned such writing as extravagant but 
the term is now used for all writing in capital letters. 


Wm ypeGul) YupHtnHum 
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Cursive writing from the eighth century shows no trace of its 
descent from the Roman capital. It is this degenerated hand that 
Alcuin cleaned up and developed into the Carolingian minuscule. 


filet di. hbic-equ tauen Ic peraqua ec 
xpiinon m aqua folu fedinaquaez 


A small fragment of Carolingian minuscule, from a Bible known as 
Alcuin’s Vulgate. Beauty and style have been wedded to legibility. 


cH Anuerie fut Jans yne 
Mmuk aloyent ton les faynedy; 


Black letter gothic, the hand into which the Carolingian 
minuscule declined. Legibility and beauty have been lost in 
attempt at a bold effect. 


pore extremo etiam quibus nondium ignouetat 
ns iniraliam redire permiferar-magittranufes imperid 
capere Sed o& fi ftatuas Lsylle arg Rompe in plebe 
Humanistic script, the hand which immediately preceded the 


chancery. Legibility has been regained, but the hand is as yet 
formal and stiff. 


vs oo 
uso par bi catad 
2 faspro ¢silo suo 
A few words of a magnificent example of the chancery, by 
Michelangelo. Below: a fragment from a brief of Alexander VI’s, 


showing the professional use of the chancery, with some flourishes 
on the descenders. 
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The round hand: an elaborate attempt to dignify 
commercial transactions. 


demand that wuting should be con — 


The nadir of the writing master’s profession: the American 
business hand as taught in the nineteenth century. Despite minor 
variations and technique, the result is completely without charm 
or style. The hand quickly degenerates into unintelligibility 

when written by a careless and indifferent practitioner who 

has no image in his mind of the possible beauty of a properly 
conceived original. 





An excerpt from a child’s first grade penmanship book. The letters 
sre as mechanical as the thought. 


| Whe Itakee wnting becaun its 
$0 nee, | am nearly then 
yeas of age and | have been 
witing tac fr Ave yeas, 
The chancery hand by a school boy who has been writing it a short 


while. This and the following example are given in Thomson’s 
Better Handwriting, where it is called “italic.” 


The shapes of Ital letters art sunple and 
usy to make . They arnt adapted to clarity 


Chancery writing by Dom Patrick Barry, O.S.B. 


] fone this Veer ws not too late 


lease verve my subscript 
Enclosed 1s 84.00 m money order 


Could you use this article for Jubiler? 


Four variations of chancery of differing quality, picked at random 
ftom letters received by suBILEE. Though all start from the same 
basic forms, each has its own individuality and style. 





conquered not only England but Europe and 
America. The coming of the machine age and 
the invention of interchangeable parts for 
machines was paralleled by a similar 
development in the art of writing. Strokes were 
first reduced to six; penmanship became a 
mechanical function: the finger movement was 





replaced by a full-arm stroke like the great rod 
of a machine turning a minute gear. With a 
multitude of workers trying to solve the 
problems of what should be best suited to the 
new age, it was inevitable that Platt Rogers 
Spencer should develop a practical hand; after 
him came Austin N. Palmer and C. P. Zaner, 
with writing systems much like Spencer’s. All 
three systems at one time or another dominated 
the American classroom and office for nearly 

a century, and survived the inroads of a school 
of fine pen flourishes that attempted to replace 
academic clarity with trills and tails. But 
under the practical Spencer-Palmer-Zaner 
method, penmanship was soon reduced to two 
basic motions, one circular, one vertical, on 
the exercises of which many Americans of 
pre-war generations spent endless, unprofitable 
hours. The domination of the typewriter and 
the telephone have now made the written word 
an anomaly, even though “penmanship” is still 
dutifully taught in elementary schools. From 
the odd scratchings left for the milkman, affixed 
to checks or scribbled on shopping lists, it is 
obvious that the American hand has finally 
achieved the inscrutable character of 

Zulu sand drawing. 

Yet there is one small ray of light piercing 
the mass of indelible waterproofed ball-point 
graffiti. In the last few decades a number of 
artists, writers and type designers have become 
interested in the old chancery cursive (which 
incidentally is still used by the Holy See, 
though in a much abased form). Eric Gill and 
Stanley Morrison in England, Americans such 
as Paul Standard, the late John Howard Benson, 
Ade Bethune and Oscar Ogg—to name but 
a few pioneers—have revived the hand and it 
is becoming widely used. A number of schools 
teach it (the Benedictines are particularly 
devoted to the hand) and numerous individuals 
have taught themselves. Several highly readable 
and easily comprehensible pamphlets and books 
have been published on chancery. As a means of 
encouraging its readers to explore the creative 
and satisfying art of a better handwriting, 
JUBILEE presents here a manual of the chancery 
hand by calligrapher-artist Donald Bolognese. 








Materials 


An inflexible square-nib pen; ordinary 
(uncoated) writing paper; an ordinary (water-soluble) 


ink. 


Posture 


Sit comfortably with writing hand and forearm 
resting on the desk. The writing surface should be 
tilted towards you if possible. 


Handling the pen 


Hold the pen with the point at a 45° angle to the 
written line. The direction of the pen 

stroke determines the weight of the line. 
Pressure is never applied to achieve variation in 
weight. 


Letter-forms 


The chancery hand is characterized by the thick and 
thin strokes of the broad pen and the narrow slanted 
quality of the letter-forms—for example, the letter 

a fits into a leaning (about 10°) parallelogram. 

A letter-form that becomes either too 

round or too upright will lose the chancery 
character. The body of the small letters is five 

pen widths high; an ascender or descender should be 
the same length as the body of the letter. The 

capital letters have a height of seven to 714 pen 
widths. 

Beyond these few basic rules, there are no elaborate 
mathematical measurements to hamper you in learning 
the chancery hand. The recognition of beautiful 
letter-forms and of the relationships created when 
these letters become words and phrases is left to 
the eye and not to rules or the ruler. 


Recommended works on the chancery hand 


Turee Masters or CatiicraPHy (Dover, $1.95). Arrighi, 
Tagliente and Palatino. Photographic reproductions of three 
great writing manuals. Though not translated, these are 
still handsome guides. 


Better Hanpwaitine, by G. L. Thomson (Puffin series, published 
by Penguin, 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore, Md., 65¢). A 
simple guide to the chancery hand (here called “italic”) , 
illustrated with examples. 


Iratic Hanpwritinc, by Tom Gourdie (Studio, $2.75). Another 
excellent guide, with numerous examples. 


Tue First Waitinc Book: Arrighi’s Operina, by John Howard 
Benson (Yale, $2.50). A reproduction of Arrighi’s own book 
with a translation by Mr. Benson done in chancery. Available 
through the St. Leo Shop, 113 Washington St., Newport, R.I. 


NoTE: The St. Leo Shop stocks the Osmiroid ‘65’ italic 
fountain pen for writing the chancery hand. Price: $2.50. 
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Father Joseph B. Mackowiak gives a class in Catholic marriage and family life. The class discussed birth control, 


divorce, annulment and other marital problems. The text book used in the course is by Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, 
S.T.L., another member of the Foundation staff, and is also used in Newman clubs throughout the country. Other regular 
courses include the spiritual life, Church history and the Liturgy under Father James B. Martin. 


BIG NEWMAN CLUB 


The Foundation at the University 


of Illinois, with a staff of four 


priests, serves 4,000 students 


DRAWINGS BY FRANKLIN McMAHON 






APRIL, 1959 


Sixteen years ago a lively young priest, 
Father Edward J. Duncan, S.T.D. (then 27) 
was assigned by the bishop of Peoria to take 
over the Newman Foundation at the 
University of Illinois in Champaign. Newman 
clubs then (and even now) were often looked 
upon by many clergy and laymen as 
necessary evils, a minor aid to those 
Catholics not fortunate enough to be able 
to attend Catholic colleges. But since the 
war, Father Duncan, and many other 
Newman chaplains, have built their 
foundations into a major instrument of 
Catholic action, and even the more 
conservative Church members are accepting 
them as an important means of combatting 
the growing difficulties facing Catholic 
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The Newman Foundation is centrally located on the University campus. The chapel, dedicated to St. John, 
is at the left, the residence hall at the right. Beneath the chapel are a library, a classroom and 

recreation facilities, a music room and offices. In the last few years the Foundation has bought seven 
additional buildings as residences. Today a total of 485 men students are housed and fed by the Foundation. _— 
When Father Duncan took over the Foundation, he opened it up to the entire campus and it is now an important 
part of University life. 
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higher education in America at mid-century. 
Today, among the yearly graduates of 
the University of Illinois, are almost 1,000 
Catholic students—more than are graduated 
from most Catholic colleges. Many of them 
have been active members of the Newman 
Foundation, have attended its courses—they 
are accredited by the University—ranging 
from theology and philosophy to the Bible 
and the life of Christ. The Illinois Newman 
Foundation is separate from the University 
—in effect, it is a sort of “college” adjacent to 
the University. At the request of the late 
Cardinal Stritch the Illinois State Couneil 
of the Knights of Columbus organized (in 
1950) a statewide Newman Foundation 
Committee to assist in raising funds for the 
Foundation. The Knights attempt to obtain 
a 25¢ gift annually from each K. of C. 
member in Illinois. In addition, the State 
Council makes an annual outright gift of 
$5,000. This support has helped the 
Foundation in its phenomenal growth. 
Father Duncan and his staff (which 
includes three other priests and 35 
laymen) are now working on a program for 
expansion—buying new property and 
drawing up plans for new buildings. The 
Foundation badly needs space for offices, a 
library, class rooms and conferences and 
meetings. 
With 4,000 members in the Foundation, 
its activities cover a wide range: besides 
their primary duties of saying Mass for the 
students and counseling them in their spiritual 
life, the staff of four priests also conducts two 
series of inquirers’ Forums for non-Catholics 
(and for Catholics with inadequate religious 
training), engages a series of guest speakers | 
for classes and forums, runs an art festival 
that attracts nation-wide publicity, sends 
Ss out weekly press releases to diocesan papers 
and state K. of C. councils, runs open houses, 
book fairs, picnics, communion breakfasts, 
dances, days of recollection and retreats, 
participates in campus radio and TV 
programs, visits sick students in the school 
infirmary and speaks to various University 
classes and organizations. 











































































Father Edward Duncan chats with a student in the cafeteria. Like the three 
i other Newman priests, he is available for regular consultation. Each priest 

' serves as advisor to a special part of the student body: foreign students, 
married students, etc. Former National Chaplain of the Associated Newman 

* Clubs, Father Duncan often flies around to meetings in a Piper Apache 

| twin-engine plane which he pilots himself. 









Foundation members take an aetive part in campus 
life. Jack Arends (foreground), president of the 
University Student Senate, is at work on a letter 

to Mayor Daley of Chicago protesting the selection 
of Riverside, Illinois, as the site of a new 
“Chicago” campus for the University 

because of its undesirable location. 

Arends’ visitor is working on a recruiting campaign 
for the Marine Corps ROTC. 
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The library is set up for a class 

in philosophy by Father Edward 

W. O’Rourke, whose lectures 

have been so successful that they 

are being published in a new handbook 
for Newman clubs, in which he presents 
Thomistic principles clarified with 
ideas drawn from contemporary 
philosophers such as Jacques 

Maritain and Etienne Gilson or 
illustrated and confirmed with 

data from the latest discoveries 

in the natural sciences. 



























One of the big Foundation events is its tenth annual Christocentric Art Show. Here Sister M. 

Thomasita, O.S.F., of Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Daniel F. Lane, of the Art Institute of 

Chicago, and Mrs. Otto L. Spaeth, of the American Federation of Arts, judge paintings. Nearly 200 
drawings, paintings, vestments and pieces of sculpture were submitted for the 1959 show. Before 

the show, Sister Thomasita gave a lecture on the importance of America’s letting her creative 

people develop—not so much as practical scientists but as “idea” men, inventive and exploratory. The festival 
also includes a concert of liturgical music sung by the Foundation choir. 
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Life in the Foundation centers around 
two key places: the chapel and the 
dining hall. The cafeteria not only 
caters to the resident students but 
serves another 1,200 snack meals 

per day. It is the only place on 

the campus where non-Catholics can 
meet a priest, many for the first 

time, on an informal basis. 
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Mass on a school day still f 
St. John’s chapel. There 

three early morning Masses 4 

one at noon. Last year the 

were 80,000 Communit 

distributed to the 4, 

Catholic students on the campt 
Testimony to the active 

of the Foundation is the f 

that about 75 vocations ha 
come from the campus, of whi 

about fifty are to the priestho 
(Three former members are to 
ordained this spring 

On Sunday the married studet 
can take advantage of 
baby-sitting service and 
kaffee-klatsch after Mass. 

the evening Compline is sv 

in English, followed by. Benedicti 
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Marie Graziano, a student at St. Joseph’s College in Brooklyn, teaches Christian doctrine to children at the Hosp:tal for 
Special Surgery. Most of the children are confined for long periods and look forward to the catechist’s weekly visits. 


MISSION TO THE POOR New York college students 


go to hospitals and homes in their spare time to teach catechism 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh, Director 
of New York’s Archdiocesan Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, welcomes student 
catechists at their first meeting at St. 
Pascal’s Day Nursery, also conducted by 
the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart. 


One June evening two years ago 27 college students met at 
St. Pascal’s Convent on East 22nd Street in New York to 
enroll in a new program of teaching catechism—not in the 
usual classrooms or church halls but in tenements and hos- 
pital wards. This new apostolate, which operates under the 
Archdiocese’s Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, was organ- 
ized by Sister M. Rosalia of the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, as a partial answer to the need for Catholic 
missionaries to the city’s poor, many of whom are Puerto 
Ricans, nominally Catholic although drifting away from the 
Church in increasing numbers and turning to evangelical sects 
like the Pentecostal churches which have been springing up 
all through the city’s slums. The students, most of whom had 
summer jobs during the day, were recruited from Catholic 
colleges and from Newman clubs of secular colleges in the 
area. Last year their numbers rose to 58 and Sister Rosalia 
is now recruiting more students for her next catechetical 
campaign. 
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A boy at the Hospital for Special Surgery listens to an 
explanation of Baptism during his weekly lesson. 





Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H., originator of the summer 
catechetical program, thinks that store-front churches 
should be organized for Puerto Ricans in New York as a 
preliminary to integrating them into regular parishes. 
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arymount 
College 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Conducted by the 


Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


LIBERAL ARTS 
Confers B.A., B.S. and B.F.A. Degrees 


Fully Accredited 


Junior Year Abroad: Paris, Rome, 


Barcelona, London 





















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONVENT STATION, NEW JERSEY 


Founded in 1899 
by the Sisters of Charity of Saint Elizabeth 
who this year celebrate the 100th anniversary of their 
founding 


A.B. and B.S. degrees 


LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HOME ECONOMICS 
PRE-MEDICINE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Within 50 minutes of New York City 


Address: Director of Admissions 














LE MOYNE COLLEGE 


- SYRACUSE 3, N. Y. 
A Jesuit College for Men and Women 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Industrial Relations 


and Business Administration 


Guidance Center — Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing program with 


St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 


For Information write: The Registrar 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 











Catechism classes at home 


Since most of the students have had no previous cate- 
chetical experience, the program allows them to learn as 
they teach. One night a week they meet at St. Pascal’s 
to be briefed on the week’s lesson and instructed on how 
to present it; on another night they go out in pairs to 
their assigned family or hospital. Each catechist is 
equipped with a New Testament, a Baltimore Catechism 
and a graded family catechism, a textbook on religion, 
a paperback edition of Fouard’s Christ the Son of God, 
a work book on the Mass and a variety of Spanish. 
English religious “comic” books. After making friends 
with the people, the catechists try to find out how much 
they know about the Church, whether they attend Mass 
and receive the sacraments, and whether they have been 
properly married and if their children are baptized. In 
their classes, the teams concentrate on the essentials— 
the existence of a personal God, the divinity of Christ, 
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Catechist Albert Lalik teaches a group of children to pr@*" : > 
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praier in a tenement apartment for a lesson; frequently parents 
jie peek in out of curiosity and stay to listen. 


the divine foundation of the Church. They teach a few 
simple prayers and try to persuade their listeners to go 
to Sunday Mass. Some of those who claim to be Catholics 
admit that they have never been in a Catholic church. 
Though they are unlikely to attend lessons in church, 
school or rectory, they are attracted by the personal and 
informal atmosphere of a neighbor’s living room which 
dispels their shyness; the fact that the instructors have 
come to them creates a feeling that the Church cares for 
and is interested in them. As a result of these home 
visits, couples have had their marriages validated, chil- 
dren have been baptized, and many adults have been per- 
suaded to return to Mass and the sacraments. And even 
when the results are not so tangible, the catechists act as 
liaisons between the priests of the big slum parishes and 
large numbers of nominal or lapsed Catholics who need 
individual attention, love and patience lavished on them 
before they are made to feel that they really belong to 
the Church and the Church to them. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 
Four Year Liberal 
Arts College 


* PRE-MEDICINE 
* PRE-LAW 
* TEACHER PREPARATION 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


for further information write: 
the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


245 CLINTON AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
Phone: MAin 2-4696 


































St. John’s 


Villa Academy 


Cleveland Place, Arrochar 
Staten Island, New York 


ESTABLISHED 1922 


Accredited by: 
University of State of New York 


Conducted by: 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist 


Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
Grades for Boys and Girls 


High School for Girls 
Boarding and Day 


For further information address: 
Director of Admissions 
ST. JOHN’S VILLA ACADEMY 
Cleveland PIl., Arrochar, S. I., N. Y. 





























College of 


Notre Dame 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


First Catholic College for Women 
in the United States 


Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame 


Liberal Arts Program 
leading to A.B. degree 


For catalog write Director of Admissions 




















College 


of 


St. Francis 


Joliet, Hlinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal arts college 


for women 


Fully accredited 


Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 


science, bachelor of music degrees 





























EDUCATION 
IN RUSSIA 


by PRINCESS NATHALIE TROUBETSKOY 


“THROUGH THE YEARS the American people have given 
little thought to the Soviet program of education. They 
have supported many studies of the Soviet economy, the 
Soviet government, the Soviet armed forces, the Soviet 
ideology, the Soviet literature and art, but they have 
shown little interest in the means by which the people are 
being molded in the image set by dictatorship. This means 
that they regard Soviet education no more seriously than 
their own.” 

With these words, George S. Counts concludes “The 
Challenge of Soviet Education,” an interesting, well-docu- 
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Russian childrenainder the Soviet wear the same style 
uniforms that their grandparents did in Tzarist times. 
This picture was taken in a Moscow school. 


mented essay which gives a clear picture of present-day 
education in Russia. The system here described, it should 
be pointed out, is by no means a product of Communist 
ideology, but one which has been handed down, virtually 
unchanged in its practical essentials, from the Tzarist 
regime. With certain obvious omissions, it is now accept- 
ed almost entirely by Soviet authorities, applied on a 
universal basis to the education of young Russians and 
with very noteworthy results. 

The curriculum is much the same as it was in the 
Imperial State schools, and the discipline is as rigorously 
maintained. Obedience, tidiness, punctuality, personal 
cleanliness and courtesy are strongly emphasized. Rules 
like this have been applied to Russian school children 
since the beginning of the century and are still very much 
in effect today: 

“It is the duty of every school child to be diligent in 
study and punctual in attendance. 
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Marymount 
College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Conducted by 


Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Four-Year Liberal Arts 
B.A., B.S. Degrees 


Fully Accredited 


For Information, Address 


Director of Admissions 
Marymount College, 
221 East 71st Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


Phone—BUtterfield 8-6514 
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MANHATTANVILLE 
COLLEGE 
OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


Purchase, N. Y. ‘ 
WHite Plains 6-9600 
Founded 1841 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Bachelor of Sacred Music 


Degrees 


The Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
receives men as well as women students 


in the degree courses. 

















ssumption 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts 
college for men in the heart of New England / 


—For young men who know that their pre-profes- 
sional training for Law, Medicine, Teaching, 
Priesthood, Business, Foreign Affairs calls for a 
full measure of liberal education: Languages, 
Philosophy, Literature, Theology, History, 
Sciences. 


—For young men who wish to live in a Catholic 
intellectual atmosphere, to lead a life of friendly 
informality with the faculty and their fellow 
students. 


—For young men who are willing to put in four 
years of serious work on the vital job of laying 
a solid foundation for their future. 


Attractive new campus. Limited enrollment. 
For details, write: 


REGISTRAR 


Assumption College 
Worcester 9, Mass. 
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“To appear in school washed, combed and neatly 
dressed. 


“To sit erect during the lesson period, to pay strict 
attention to classwork. 

“To rise as the teacher enters or leaves the classroom, 

“To make accurate notes of the teacher’s assignment, 
to show these notes to parents, and to do all homework 
without assistance. 

“To be polite to his elders, to conduct himself properly 
and modestly in the school, on the street and in public 
places. 

“To be courteous and considerate towards little children, 
the aged, the sick, to give them a seat on public convey- 
ances, and the right of way on the street. 

“To abstain from using vulgar language, from smoking 
and gambling. 

“To regard the honor of his school and his class as 
his own.” 

For the infraction of these laws, a pupil may be pun- 
ished or even expelled. 

Conduct is all-important (as it was in Tzarist times) ; 
the marking system, on a one-to-five scale, reflects its 
primacy: a four in some subjects is a passing grade, but 
not a four in conduct. Any mark under three in academic 
subjects may lead to a student’s being withdrawn from 
school for a year, or even final expulsion. The pupil is 
not only subjected to a stiff reprimand, but also a close 
inquiry into the reasons for his dropping below par. Ex- 
pulsion is severe punishment, since to be dropped from 
a State school is also to be stigmatized for life. 

The curriculum is fully as strenuous as it was in pre- 
Communist days. Present-day school children have a 45- 
hour or six-day school week. Seventeen subjects are 
studied and all are obligatory. It is hard to visualize 
American students, even in the best private schools, faced 
with any such rigorous program. Russian language and 
literature are studied intensely in the first three years 
of school. Mathematics, physics and chemistry are studied 
next, in courses far more thorough-going than in Ameri- 
can schools. Algebra and geometry are begun in the sixth 
grade, calculus, trigonometry and astronomy in the ninth. 
The study of foreign languages begins early and is taken 
very seriously: French, English and German predominat- 
ing. Systematic physical education is provided in all ten 
grades, and is given twenty hours a week. Mathematics, 
as the major subject, is allotted most time each week— 
for 34 weeks a year during all ten years of school. 

Soviet students wear exactly the same uniform as 
Tzarist students did: dark grey suits with military col- 
lars for boys; for girls, brown dresses, black aprons and 
a white tippet. Neatness and the obliteration of class 
differences are the major advantages of this uniform 
dress, now as in former times. 

In Russia, now as before, great dignity is attached to 
the teaching profession. It has never been considered 
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merely a means of earning a living: it is a vocation, and 
a mission. 

“Only a teacher who loves his calling will be a good 
teacher,” wrote Tolstoy. “A teacher who loves his pupils 
will be better than one who has read all the books but 
loves neither his calling nor his pupils. A teacher who 
combines love of his calling and love of his pupils will 
be a perfect teacher.” 

Throughout the 19th century in Russia, teaching was 
held in honor as a great and noble calling, requiring 
special qualities of mind and heart. The teacher was one 
who had dedicated his life to a most important work. He 
was the key to the entire educative process. Konstantin 
Ushinsky, one of Europe’s greatest educators in the nine- 
teenth century (and one who is highly thought of now in 
the Soviet), wrote that “the personality of the teacher 
means everything in education” and that there are no 
unimportant positions in education: even if he is working 
in a small, unpretentious school, the teacher “must realize 
the tremendous social significance of his work. He must 
know that he is a living member of a great organism 
which is toiling for the perfection of mankind, striving 
for truth and justice.” 

Truth and justice may seem to us to have little relevance 
to the present state of affairs in the Soviet Union. But the 
fact remains that Soviet educators have not only taken 
every advantage of what their Imperial predecessors 
taught and practiced, but, after their first years of stu- 
pidity and violence, have wisely followed it in every 
manner and phase. 

Visitors to tle Soviet Union since the 20’s, impressed 
by its great number of educational and cultural institu- 
tions, are led to believe that these have been created by 
the Communists. Actually, these institutions are part of 
a rich and varied legacy from the past, much of it the 
inspired creation of private initiative. 

When the Communists took over these institutions, and 
when they re-established the old methods, curricula and 
scientific teaching standards, they did so, naturally, for 
the achievement of their own goals. 

Having been trained thoroughly in basic subjects, stu- 
dents are given time and opportunity to consider the next 
move. With a mote comprehensive background than 
American students, they have achieved some maturity, 
their temperaments are more stable, their adolescence is 
over, and they are not likely to vacillate between a choice 
of careers. By the time they are sixteen or seventeen, 
Soviet youngsters are responsible citizens of the State. 
Their allegiance may be misguided and wrong, but they 
are well prepared to live and work within their own 
socialistic society. 

The resurrection of the pre-Soviet educational system 
is bearing an abundance of excellent fruit for Russia’s 
leaders, an abundance that must be a joy to them but is 
a source of disquietude to the rest of the world. 
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An illustration from Herder and 
Herder’s A CATHOLIC CATECHISM. 


TEACHING 
CHRIST 


New approaches to 


catechetical teaching 


Most Catholics depend almost ex- 
clusively on the catechism lessons 
learned as children for their knowl- 
edge of Christian doctrine. Although 
these are supplemented by sermons 
heard at Sunday Mass, the catechism 
remains the primary influence in their 
understanding of Catholicism; on it 
to a great extent hinges the child’s 
(and later the adult’s) view of Christ 
and His Church. During recent years 
dissatisfaction with existing methods 
of catechetical instruction has been 
increasing. Priests and educators have 
come to recognize that the system of 
teaching abstract formulae through 
pat questions and answers tends to 
reduce Christianity to a number of 
dry propositions and unrelated facts; 
they believe that while this method 
helps the child to know about Chris- 
tianity in its barest outlines, it does 
not inspire him either to love God or 
live as a Christian. Discussions of 
catechetical reform have operated 
within a general spirit of renewal 
which has been growing in the 
Church for the last thirty or forty 
years but which has for the most part 
been confined to an elite few; enthu- 
siasm for the liturgy, biblical study 
and Catholic Action has been com- 
municated in a few colleges and 
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through a scattering of books and 
magazines but what has been lacking 
js a medium broad enough to reach 
the majority of Catholics. A perfect 
catechism that would echo the joy of 
the apostles in heralding the news of 
God’s kingdom, and Sunday sermons 
reminiscent of the homilies of the 
Church Fathers would seem to be the 
answer. Neither seems imminently 
forthcoming but in the meantime 
three new books—two catechisms and 
a textbook on religion—will help 
bridge the gap. 

The first, A Catholic Catechism 
(Herder & Herder, $2.00), is now 
used in all the dioceses of Germany 
by grammar school children from 
the fifth through the eighth grade. It 
was recently issued here, in English, 
and has become immediately popular. 
It is a summary of what the child has 
been taught in class rather than a 
reader or text book. In keeping with 
the traditional notion of catechesis as 
the Church’s instruction transmitted 
by the living voice, the teacher is ex- 
pected to inspire the students with 
enthusiasm and appreciation for the 
teachings of Christ. All the funda- 
mentals of Christian belief are pre- 
sented in organic progression from 
the glory of the Christian’s calling 


to the completion of God’s design at. 


the end of the world. The strongest 
emphasis is placed on Christ as the 
redeemer promised in the Old Testa- 
ment, on His Church’s work in the 
world, and on the Christian’s new 
life of friendship with God. As an in- 
dication of the difference in attitude 
between this and older catechisms, 
the chapter on sin (which comes be- 
tween those on the Eucharist and 
Penance) is entitled, “‘Dangers 
Threatening Our New Life.” Each 
chapter contains questions and an- 
swers which highlight the dogma 
fully explained in preceding para- 
graphs, numerous quotations from 
Scripture and the lives of the saints, 
comments on the liturgy and practi- 
cal suggestions for living as a Chris- 
tian. The German catechism was com- 
posed by a committee of catechetical 
experts (mostly priests of the Ora- 
tory) appointed by the bishops. Their 
work, started in 1938, was finally 
completed and approved in 1955, 
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SIMON BRUTE and the 
WESTERN ADVENTURE 


By ELIZABETH BARTELME. The story of the 
French youth who gave up a brilliant medi- 
cal career to become a missionary, teacher 
and bishop on the Western frontier. 


CHARLES CARROLL and the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By MILTON LoMAsK. How Carroll, one of 
colonial America’s wealthiest men, came to 
throw in his lot with the patriots, became a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and took part in the most exciting events 
of the Revolution. 


ADVENTUROUS LADY: 
Margaret Brent of Maryland 


By DorotHy FREMONT GRANT. A remark- 
able woman’s thrilling experiences in colonial 
Maryland. 


THE FRIAR and the KNIGHT: 
Padre Olmedo and Cortez 


By Fora STROuSSE. A true account of the 
part played by Cortez’ chaplain during the 
conquest of Mexico. 


COLONIAL GOVERNOR: 
Thomas Dongan of New York 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. The story of the first 
Catholic Governor of New York. 


CAVALRY HERO: 
Casimir Pulaski 


By Dorotuy ApDAMs. An exciting biography 
of the Polish officer who fought in the 
American Revolution. 


SIDEWALK STATESMAN: 
Alfred E. Smith 

By WILLIAM G. ScHOFIELD. The rousing 
story of the newsboy who rose to be Gov- 
ernor of New York, nominee for the presi- 
dency of the United States. 


CHAPLAIN IN GRAY: 
Abram Ryan 


By H. J. HEAGNEY. A thrilling biography of 
the poet-priest of the Confederacy who 
helped to heal the breach between North 
and South after the Civil War. 


MERE MARIE 
OF NEW FRANCE 


By Mary FABYAN WINDEATT. The adven- 
tures of Mére Marie of the Incarnation in 
early Quebec among colonial settlers and 
the savage Iroquois. 


BLACK ROBE PEACEMAKER: 
Pierre De Smet 


By J. G. E. Hopkins. A story of the heroic 
accomplishments of the Jesuit missionary- 
explorer, champion of Indians in the West. 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS - 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
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after a couple of trial drafts, thou. 
sands of suggestions by priests, nuns 
and lay catechists and a number of 
compromises seemingly inevitable in 
a pioneer work of this kind. 


The second new catechism, Life in 
Christ (Life in Christ Publishers, 720 
N. Rush St., Chicago, $1.00), is 
primarily intended for adult cate. 
chumens, but it should prove equally 
helpful to any Catholic interested in 
deepening his understanding of the 
Church. A sense of joy and urgency 
is communicated on every page of 
this little book. Unlike the German 
catechism, the written word bears the 
full burden of proclaiming the glad 
news about Christ and His Church. 
The authors have taken no chances 
on a dull or inept teacher deadening 
their message and with typical Amer- 
ican efficiency they have left little to 
the teacher’s imagination or art. 

The editors, Fathers James Kill- 
gallon and Gerard Weber of the Chi- 
cago archdiocese, state in their intro- 
duction that they want students not 
only to know Christ’s teachings but 
also to know and love Christ Himself, 
and to start living according to His 
teachings and example. They also 
want to help students to become 
familiar with the word of God and 
with the liturgical life of the Church. 
With that in mind they have inter- 
woven the scriptures and the liturgy 
throughout the text. A scriptural quo- 
tation introduces each chapter and 
numerous others, all set off in bold 
type for easy reading, are included. 
Here, too, explanations are followed 
by short questions and answers, and 
whenever possible a question is an- 
swered by a direct statement from 
Scripture. There is a section on oul 
growth in the divine life through the 
liturgy and periodic explanations of 
how the Church celebrates her doc- 
trines and mysteries in all the feasts 
of the liturgical year. Each section 
concludes with a recommended read- 
ing list and suggestions for the appli- 
cation of Christ’s teaching to topical 
issues such as race relations, wages 
and profits, hunger and poverty in the 
world, etc. Every effort is made to 
point up Christianity’s immediate rel- 
evance to the student’s everyday life, 
problems and decisions. 
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The third book, Going to God, by 
Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 
(Fides, $3.40), is the first of a series 
of four text books intended for high 
school religion classes. Like the Ger- 
man and Chicago catechisms, it uses 
Scripture and the liturgy as the foun- 
dations of instruction. Beginning with 
the creation of the world Sister Jane 
Marie describes God’s earliest rela- 
tions with men and their culmination 
in Christ the Redeemer and His 
Church. The sacraments and the 
Christian’s vocation in the world are 
studied within the framework of the 
liturgical year and the sacramental 
life of the Church is highlighted as 
Christ’s means of sanctifying men. 
Group discussion outlines and sug- 
gestions for practical application of 
the points studied are calculated to 
appeal to young people’s ingenuity, 
initiative and desire for increasing in- 
dependence and responsibility. Sister 
Jane Marie’s tone is neither pedantic 
nor patronizing and by referring to 
current social, political, economic and 
international issues she encourages 
the students to discover Christianity’s 
relation to life and tries to stimulate 
them into thinking of ways to make 
their lives and society more Chris- 
tian. Like the Chicago catechism, 
Sister Jane Marie has tried to fore- 
stall the harmful influence of a bad 
teacher by keeping her text lively and 
appealing. 

None of these new books is the 
complete answer to the recurring 
problem of how to present Chris- 
tianity to children and converts, but 
each one represents a considerable 
advance over anything else available. 
Because they base the child’s religious 
formation on scriptures and the 
liturgy they show the child how God, 
who continually intervened in sacred 
history, is still taking part in man’s 
life through the Mass and the sacra- 
ments. Thus the child gradually learns 
to believe that he is part of the stream 
of grace and love set in motion by 
God since the beginning of the 
world.—Oona BURKE 
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$6.00). Polemical writings on education 
abound these days, and books that dis- 
cuss the results of John Dewey’s educa- 
tional theories, for instance, often pro- 
ceed from the irrational to the bellicose 
in nothing flat. Father McCluskey’s 
book is a pleasant exception to this 
tendency. In examining the life, writ- 
ings and background of three important 
theorists, he moves along with care, 
sympathy and a precise regard for 
accuracy. His book is essentially a 
scrutiny of his subjects in the light of 
the thought of their times (phrenology 
and Calvinism for Mann, Hegel for 
Harris, James and, Pierce for Dewey) 
as well as an estimate of the current 
state of education as it deals with or ig- 
nores religion. 

This pursuit of a philosophical an- 
cestry for public education leads Father 
McCluskey to the observation that the 
American common school finds its basis 
in a faith in democracy itself. It 
is to this belief in a secular theology, 
he says, that the public school’s efforts 
at moral education are related. Pub- 
lic schools exist to produce good citi- 
zens, not to save souls. This basic 
conflict between the aims of public 
education and Catholic doctrine on the 
necessary goals of existence is what 
lies behind the parochial school sys- 
tem in the United States. 

Father McCluskey’s conclusions are 
not comforting; objective history sel- 
dom is. He feels that the philosophies 
of education espoused by his three sub- 
jects are largely responsible for the 
elimination of religion from today’s 
public schools, and that “the principle 
that religious freedom in a religiously 
divided community requires the elimi- 
nation of any teaching or practice from 
the common school not acceptable to 
everyone, makes it impossible to pre- 
serve any kind of traditional religion 
in the school.” In setting forth these 
opinions, and in arguing the case for 
the parochial school, Father McCluskey 
gives an example of patience, courtesy 
and scholarly precision that a good 
many of our ferocious defenders of the 
Catholic viewpoint on education would 
do well to emulate—Davin HuME 


Warriors OF Gop, by Walter Nigg 
(Knopf, $6.95). A remarkably fervent 
and penetrating book by a leading Swiss 
Protestant who appreciates the giants 
of Catholicism even more than many 
Catholics seem to. Dr. Nigg’s heroes 
include several of the desert fathers, 
many of the early Church fathers and 
a handful of founders of orders, all of 
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them men of stature and depth. He 
js interested in showing how the dis- 
linctive personality of each resulted 
in the world’s gaining a new and orig- 
inal form of spirituality, and he suc- 
ceeds admirably at the task. Under- 
lying the entire work is a plea for a 
return to asceticism and mysticism, 
for Dr. Nigg sees in the ascetic and 
mystical attributes of the monastic or- 
ders the spiritual arsenal of the Church 
and an inexhaustible well of holiness. 
At the same time he is afraid that 
Catholics don’t sufficiently value the 
bountifulness of the orders. 


THE JOURNALS AND Papers oF GERARD 
ManLey Hopkins, Edited by Humphrey 
House, Completed by Graham Storey, 
(Oxford, $15.00). A massive and in 
some ways unwieldy compilation of 
Hopkins’ non-religious writings (his 
sermons and devotional pieces make up 
a companion volume to this one), to- 
gether with a selection of his drawings 
and even a number of his musical com- 
positions. Hopkins is now almost as 
thoroughly well-known as at one time 
he was obscure; we possess just about 
everything he ever wrote, so that it is 
possible to see him in the round, to 
understand his development and corre- 
late the various aspects of his genius. 
This book contains a half dozen or so 
essays on art and philosophy written 
in his undergraduate days at Oxford, 
the journal which he kept from 1866 
to 1875, some notes on rhetoric and a 
number of other fragments. Several 
hundred pages of notes, indices and a 
catalogue of Hopkins manuscripts com- 
plete the volume and make it somewhat 
formidable for the average reader. But 
for the scholar, the librarian, the poet, 
for anyone seriously interested in a 
great, lonely and dazzling explorer of 
language and creative consciousness, 
the book is a windfall. 


St. Opo or CLuny, translated and edit- 
ed by Dom Gerard Sitwell (Sheed & 
Ward, $4.50). Another in the delight- 
ful “Makers of Christendom” series, 
which either are made up entirely of 
original and hitherto unavailable docu- 
ments or draw heavily upon them. The 
subject of this volume is the great ab- 
bot of Cluny, a reformer and diplomat. 
Half the book is a disquisition on St. 
Odo by John of Salerno, a contempo- 
rary and friend, the other half a study 
of St. Gerard of Aurillar by Odo him- 
self, 
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Colleges conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross: 


SAINT MARY'S 
COLLEGE 


and 
Graduate School of Sacred Theology for Women 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


SAINT MARY-oF- 
THE-WASATCH 


SALT LAKE city, UTAH 


T PAKISTAN 


CARDINAL CUSHING 
COLLEGE 


BROOKLINE, 


in greater Boston 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















BE A JUBILEE AGENT 


Jubilee representatives are an enthusiastic 
group of people who think that it’s impor- 
tant to spread the joyful news of the 
Church. It takes nothing more than con- 
versation with your neighbor. Good com- 
missions and the chance to meet some 
people. 
Write: Mr. Green 


JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 











TWO EUROPEAN 
SUMMER 
STUDY PROGRAMS 





European Art & 
Music Program 


40 days Study Tour through 8 
countries. 10 day study session on 
Art, Music and History in Vienna 
7 days relaxation in Salzkammer- 
gut mountain area. 9 European 
Festivals. Tour emphasis on art 
and music. 


Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Return flight: SAS Air Line. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $1235. 


Salzburg 
Study Tour 


13 days of lectures and seminars. 
28 days Study Tour through 6 
countries. Faculty of University 
of Salzburg invites scholars and 
students from Europe and US to 
discuss: “EUROPE: THINKING, 
CREATING AND GROWING”, 
from a Christian point of view. 
Salzburg Festival included. 


Sailing: SS Ryndam, June 28. 
Application deadline: April 15. 
All inclusive price: $890. 











Please return this coupon 
for free brochure. 


The INSTITUTE of 
EUROPEAN STUDIES 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1 
Check program interested in: 


Salzburg Study Tour 
——_Art-Music Program 
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MOVIES 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


i HE JOURNEY” offers a some- 
what emaciated version of de 
Maupassant’s “Boule de Snife,” with 
melodrama doing duty for irony, and 
a truly vast amount of padding stuffed 
in here and there to make up the 
difference in weight. 

The story concerns a bus-load of 
international types (the old Grand 
Hotel crowd on the run once again) 
who are trying to get out from under 
the Hungarian Revolt. Ail goes reason- 
ably well until they get within meters 
of the Austrian border: and there, 
with journey’s end already in sight, 
Yul Brynner pops up expectedly, and 
the panic is on. 

It is no secret that Brynner (as a 
Russian major) has plenty of good 
Russian problems. He is discovered 
right away knitting a magnificent pair 
of eyebrows for somebody. Who can 
it be? Well, there appears to be a 
Hungarian freedom-fighter on the 
bus for one; and for another, there 
quite palpably is Lady Diana Ash- 
more (Deborah Kerr), a new edition 
of the “Boule” herself, thinned-down, 
and all the better for it. Brynner stops 
the bus, and goes methodically on 
with his knitting. And just like that 
the film, which so far has been strung 
nice and taut, goes disappointingly 
slack, with Anatole Litvak the direc- 
tor cramming in messages, sub-plots 
and enough razzamatazz to stretch the 
sturdiest material. 

The freedom-fighter theme never 
works out quite right. Since we know 
which passenger he is from the start 
(he spends most of the first reel 
gagging and wheezing at the back of 
the bus), the emphasis is clearly 
meant to be on character-develop- 
ment rather than suspense: but alas, 
the character remains stubbornly it- 
self throughout. Our man is that most 
familiar of international fugitives, the 
brilliant professor—top man in his 
field—the kind of fellow the Nazis 
used to hound so unmercifully in the 
wartime movies. But, owing partly to 
a curiously flat performance by .the 


excellent stage-actor Jason Robards, 
Jr., and partly to some painfully lack. 
lustre dialogue, he never Seems the 
least bit brilliant, or even humanly 
interesting, to the audience. 

This familiar mode of movie cheat- 
ing (telling us instead of showing us) 
has never, to the best of my knowl. 
edge, worked yet; and with the Hun. 
garian Revolt still comparatively fresh 
in memory, it is a pity to see the old 
hokum being adapted to it so soon. 
But then, the implications of this 
theme are so effectively buried in a 
thick mess of plottage that none of it 
seems to matter very much. 

There is some innocent fun to be 
had in watching the Major’s approach 
to his second problem. To show his 
burgeoning love, Mr. Brynner hurls 
himself into a furious round of ac- 
tivities, including square dancing and 
chewing on a vodka glass. Possibly a 
man just never gets over playing 
Dmitri Karamazov; or maybe he and 
Miss Kerr have some private signals 
left over from the “King and I.” Any- 
way, with hard-earned victory in 
sight at last, the major turns out to 
be a good bad guy after all, and 
honor is saved on a split decision. 

For the rest, the picture is nice to 
look at, and the acting above average. 
E. G. Marshall is fine as a harassed 
American father, who may or may 
not be meant to symbolize the State 
Department; Robert Morley is stand- 
ard (which also, by me, means fine) 
as yet another flabby Westerner. The 
dialogue is a real drawback, being 
never impossibly bad, but persistently 
undistinguished and predictable. And 
the ending is one of the most uncon- 
vincing bits of business that was ever 
tacked on to an ostensibly serious 
movie. 

But perhaps after all this is the 
wrong approach altogether. If taken 
instead as a species of Iron Curtain 
romp, featuring melodrama, Magyar 
high-spirits, and Yul Brynner making 
like a one man band, better results 
may be obtained. Indeed, in this 
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rather special genre, “The Journey” 
may be said to stand virtually alone. 


cBODY would be tempted to de- 

scribe “The Eighth Day of the 
Week” as any kind of romp. This 
Polish movie (German language) 
goes further still behind the Curtain, 
and fares considerably worse. 

The subject in brief is the housing 
shortage in Warsaw, and in particular 
its effects on a young couple who 
want to find an apartment and get 
married — but especially to find an 
apartment. In fact, their monomania 
over this is the core of the picture’s 
grimness; seldom in any medium can 
young lovers have been so utterly re- 
duced to such a tedious area of con- 
versation. 

The atmosphere is strongly remi- 
niscent of the “Blue Angel” era of 
German melancholy. The resemblance 
isenhanced by some extremely sloppy 
and “significant” cutting—first we 
find our hero asleep in his dilapi- 
dated bed; then, presto, he’s at the 
office, and we can see in a flash how 
he makes his living; then back to the 
leaking faucet to signify the hope- 
lessness of it all. The pictorial effects 
in such movies are apt to be expres- 
sive, but sometimes too expressive: 
the people going to pieces in their 
seedy night clubs are all—right down 
to the doorman—just a shade too 
cynical, world-weary. Humor breaks 
in unwantedly, as it used to so often 
in old Berlin. 

But the desperation is real enough. 
The author, Marek Hlasko (another 
angry one) has elsewhere described 
some of the symptoms of the totali- 
larian citizen: ‘the reduction of 
dreams, the reduction of desires, the 
moral atrophy.’ This story illustrates 
the sum total of them: a sheer dull- 
ness of character that, among other 
things, reduces fiction to a cheerless 
manipulation of symbols. 

The two young lovers have no ex- 
istence whatsoever apart from their 
situation. Once they get their apart- 
ment at the end of the movie, they 
automatically become as uninteresting 
as the classless society itself. And the 
other characters are likewise, body 
and soul, creatures of circumstance: 
the drunken brother, (Tadeno Lom- 
nicki) and the nagging mother (Ilse 
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CATHOLIC 


MOTT sort 


00000000 


To better & 
understand the Church 


Tuts inspiring account of what Catholicism means to one man 
will give all Catholics a deeper knowledge of their faith. 

The author, a former Episcopal minister, became a Catholic 
nine years ago. In his book, he tells of his search for faith, and 
as he does so, provides a lucid explanation of the structure of 
the Catholic Church, its organization and works in the world 
today, its history, doctrine, and liturgy. 

Besides offering Catholics a luminous affirmation of their 
religion, Wuy I am a Catuotic is the perfect book to give to 
non-Catholics for an understanding of the Church. 


WHY I AM A CATHOLIC 
By Paul van K. Thomson 


Associate Professor, Providence College 
Imprimatur. $2.75, now at your bookstore 
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HENRI DANTEL- ROPS 


A great Catholic writer tells the story of the 
eleven who were truly 


THE HEROES 
OF GOD 


who carried the Cross to the far corners of the earth. 


St. Paul, of course, was the first. Ghe others were 
among the many heroes who followed in his steps; 
St. Martin, who began as a Roman soldier; Blessed 
Ramon Lull, who wanted to be a troubadour; 
Bartolomé de las Casas, son of the Conquistadores; St. 
Francis Xavier, Jesuit soldier of Christ; St. Isaac Jogues, 
scalped by the Indians he loved, and five other 
missioners who were truly “Ghe Heroes of God.” 


$3.95 at your bookstore 














Publishers of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


HAWTHORN BOOKS 








ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CATHOLICISM 


55 
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Fine reading for the modern apostle 
from the sources of Catholic thought 


THE PRIORY PRESS 


Minin minima 
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SCIENCE: 
How? Why? Wherefore? 


Robinson—Polk 


A thoughtbook rather than a text, in- 
tended to be a beginner's link between 
science and philosophy. Written by ex- 
perienced teachers, it promotes an inte- 
grated cultural aspect for the scientist 
as well as the student of science. 
Paper. 244 pp. $1.95 


DIVINE FRIENDSHIP 
Jerome Wilms, O.P. 


Published for the first time in the United 
States, this work is a synthesis of St. 
Thomas’ teaching on Divine Friendship. 
It will be found useful to all readers as 
an aid to their growth in the life of the 
Spirit. 

Paper. 132 pp. $1.45 


CHRIST, AND HIS 
SACRAMENTS 


D. i ‘ol FY be Dack 





Enthusiastically received by Catholic col- 
leges and universities the country over, 
this third volume of the series College 
Texts in Theology gives a clear presenta- 
tion of the truths about Christ. Adaptable 
for study-club use. 

630 pp. $4.95 


BEGINNINGS: 
Genesis and Modern Science 


Charles Hauret 


A work which has rapidly become the 
most popular treatment of the Bible’s 
first chapters. An important book for 
both the educated Iaity and teachers, it 
“bridges the gap between man’s begin- 
nings and modern man’s findings.” 
Paper. 304 pp. $1.95 


THE PRIORY PRESS 


Asbury Road Dubuque, Iowa 





Steppat), would both lose all dis- 
tinguishing characteristics if some- 
body could just do something about 
the housing shortage. Thus it will be 
seen that the over-all picture is really 
a Marxist-type criticism of present- 
day communism, something we are 
likely to get a lot more of. 

It should be noted that the oppres- 
sive dullness of the characters is in no 
wise the fault of the actors. The prin- 
cipal girl, Sonja Ziemann, is, in fact, 
quite striking. Her consort is played 
by one Zbignien Cybulski, who, I’m 
sorry to say, is described in publicity 
releases as the Polish Jimmy Dean. 
He certainly isn’t that, being neither 
so nervous nor so generally improb- 
able—in deportment, he seems closer 
to a slightly apprehensive stock- 
broker. But his performance is com- 
petent, and by no means routine. 

To the picture’s credit should be 
listed some fine night-shots of War- 
saw, and a splendid scene in Techni- 
color (the rest is black and white) 
when the young couple get acciden- 
tally drunk in a department store. 
But the greatest technical triumph of 
all is very nearly fatal. The monotony 
of life in Poland is so well-conveyed 
that a good deal of it rubs off on the 
customers. And whatever else may be 
said of the experience, it is not, on 
the whole, a very exciting one. (In- 
cidentally, for what it’s worth, I have 
just learned that the author Hlasko 
has also been called the Polish James 


Dean.) 


HE National Council of Catholic 

Men has just produced two 
André Girard films, “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” and “The Passion and 
Resurrection,” for television showing 
(the latter for an Easter Day pre- 
miere in both color and black and 
white over CBS-TV). They are both 
painted mural-style straight onto 
film, which gives them, apart from 
anything else, considerable curiosity 
value. For those who admire M. Gir- 
ard’s paintings (myself for one), 
they are also about the best thing you 
are going to see on TV this season. 
The “Sermon,” in particular, though 
the more cluttered and disjoined of 
the two, is a fascinating piece of 
work: not only beautiful, but lumi- 
nously intelligent—WILFRED SHEED 


leading to BA Degree. 





bringing your child. 
closer to the message of 


The 


Evangelists 


MATTHEW, MARK, LUKE AND JOHN 
By KATHARINE WOOD 


The facts, traditions and be- 

liefs concerning the Gospel 

authors in a handsomely il- 

lustrated book for ages 7-10. 
$2.50 


> And, by the same author, 
a companion volume 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES 
Ages 7-10 $2.50 
Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 





NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated vocations to 
secular or religi iesthood. Full college course 





ras ak Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Connecticut 
THEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN 

*% Lectures and discussions at the “House of 
Studies—Our Lady of Wisdom,” near beauti- 
ful Lake Memphremagog which straddles the 
Vermont-Canadian border. Well-appointed 
house, large library, good food, lake and 
mountain sports, proximity to the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of Saint Benoit du Lac. With the 
approval of His Excellency the Most Rever- 
end Georges Cabana, Archbishop of Sher- 
brooke. Reasonable rates. Write early to: 

Miss Natalie Lincoln, Ph.L. 

4306 Russell Avenue 

Mt. Rainier, Maryland 


People 60 to 80 


If You Will Simply Send Us 
Your Name And Address... 


... we will explain how you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance policy 
to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You can handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you. 








Tear out this ad and mail it today 
with your name, address and year 
of birth to Old American Insurance 
Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L465N, Kansas 


| City, Missouri. 
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TRONS 
We have a number of reproductions 
{ famous primitive Russian ikons, 
mch printed in full color on heavy 
tock. The ikons run from 11 x 14 
0 10 x 15 inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

St. George 

Sts. Florus and Laurus 

The Annunciation 

Michael the Archangel 
Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 

Please add 50¢ shipping charges on 
ach total order.) 


GELINEAU PSALMS 

The vivacious vernacular versions of 
he psalms by the French Jesuit, 
ather Joseph Gelineau, sung in their 
iginal French by choirs of monks 
nd young boys. We particularly 
ecommend the prize-winning #33-04. 
3-04 PSAUMES $7.50 

7 & 09 PSAUMES Two records. 


1 
EASTERN RITE RECORDS 


UBILEE has imported some specially 
ecorded 12-inch LP’s of Eastern rite 
iturgies. Of unusual quality, these 
records are well worth having if 
you're interested in the Oriental 
hurches, and particularly if you are 
) teacher, student or seminarian. 

3-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 



















. Russian Orthodox choir (which had 


he special distinction of being invited 
0 sing at Notre Dame cathedral). 
Deacon and choir are singers of ex- 
eptional voice. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A num- 
ber of chants in the great tradition of 
Russian monasticism. The melodies 
ome from many sources, including 
Greece and Kiev; there are also sev- 
ral canticles reflecting the influence 
of the Occident upon Russia and some 
howing the return by modern com- 
posers to the ancient tradition. 10- 
mch, $5 

15-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL 
HANTS More chants by the Kedroff 
Quartet, these representing the Ital- 
ian influence upon Tzarist Russia 
which occurred not only in architec- 
ure but in ecclesiastical music as 
well. 7-inch (45 rpm), $3 

B38-52 LITURGIE ROUMAINE The 
Divine Liturgy of St. John Chry- 


ostom, sung in Romanian and Greek. | 
fine example of an Eastern rite | 


Mass. $7.50 
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COLOR ETCHINGS 
by Barbara Neustadt 





7) MADONNA OF THE THRUSH, 
12 x 18 inches 





ore 


~8) 





THE SH 





EPHERDS, 15 x 18 inches 





Barbara Neustadt is a young Ameri- 
can artist whe has been widely ex- 
hibited in the U.S. For the last six 
years she has been specializing in 
print-making. ... Each of the above 
etchings is printed in four colors and 
is limited tu an edition of fifty copies. 
The price for each is $15, 








| Far East. 





JAPANESE MADONNA 


Trappistine nuns in Japan help 
support themselves with hand- 
made madonnas in the great tra- 
dition of Japanese doll-making. 
Standing sixteen inches high, 
each madonna is of silk, with 
hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long 
hair combed and tied Japanese 
style. This statuette will be of 
great interest to collectors of 
madonnas, or to lovers of the 
With the madonna 
comes a 22”-high wooden show- 
case, ready for assembly (you 
have to supply glass). Price, $30. 
Item #9. 














Watch JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
JUBILEE’s ri 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
J | i Enclosed is $ Please send me the following 
torr t (circle numbers of items you want to buy): 
‘ la 5a 7 8 9 10 20 22 24 27 
eo 33-04 33-08 & 09 33-27 33-28 33-52 45-19 
Gul Ped 
for further © Name 
art treasures, 1 
both original J Street 
works and 
high-quality t - 
reproductions , City & Zone State 
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1959 Semi-Annual Bargain Sale of Sheed and Ward Titles 


Again, Newman Bookshop offers a selection of original Sheed and Ward editions, for a limited time only, ¢ 
discounts approximately 50% and more off retail list prices. The net sale price is the cost to you. This offe 
expires June 15, 1959. Stock of each title is definitely limited: first come, first served. Orders placed in advance 
will be billed and shipped as of April 15, 1959. 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
ed. by the Abbe Combes. ($3.75) Net Sale Price $1.79 


. BORN CATHOLICS: essays ed. by Francis J. Sheed. 


($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.69 


3. SOEUR ANGELE & BELL RINGER’S NIECE by Henri 


Catalan. Detective story. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 


. SOEUR ANGELE & EMBARRASSED LADIES by Henri 


Catalan. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 


. SOEUR ANGELE & GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD by Henri 


Catalan. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 


3. ALL THINGS CONSIDERED by G. K. Chesterton. 


($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 


7. CHAUCER: biography by G. K. Chesterton. 


) 
. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: his works b 


($3.00) Set Sale Price $1.39 


. THE FLYING INN by G. K. Chesterton. The story of an 


Irishman and an innkeeper. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.39 


. THE POET AND THE LUNATICS: crime stories by G. K. 


Net Sale Price $1.19 
G. K. Ches- 
Net Sale Price $ .99 


Chesterton. ($3.00 


terton, illus. ($2.50) 


. TALES OF LONG BOW: 8 witty tales by G. K. Chesterton. 


($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 


2. TREMENDOUS TRIFLES: 39 short essays by G. K. Ches- 


terton. ($2.75) Net Sale Price $1.09 


3. WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD?: the family and 


state by G. K. Chesterton. ($3.00) Set Sale Price $1.19 


. ONLY SON: a life of Christ by Walter Farrell. 


($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.69 


5. FRANCE. PAGAN? the mission of Abbe Godin by Maisie 


Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. ROMAN ROAD: the story of a conversion by G. R. Lamb. 


($2.25) Net Sale Price $ .59 


7. GOOD CHRISTIAN MEN, REJOICE: the Beatitudes by 


« William Lawson, S.J. ($2.50) 
. DEAD SEA SCROLLS & ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST by 


. HYMNS TO 


Net Sale Price $ .99 


Geoftrey Graystone. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 


. THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE: introduction to theology 


by Jean Mouroux. ($5.00) Net Sale Price $2.49 
THE CHURCH: poems by Gertrude von le 
Fort, tr. Margaret Chanler. ($1.50) Net Sale Price $ .69 


21. THE GOSPEL PRIESTHOOD: reflections by Dom Hubert 


Van Zeller. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 


. AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS of John Henry New- 


man. ($4.50) Net Sale Price $1.99 


. FAITH AND. —- and other sermons by Cardinal 


Newman. ($2.50 Net Sale Price $1.19 


. ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD: ordination rite by 


John F. Bligh, S.J. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 


. ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS. The Abbe’s work for the destitute 


of France. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.49 


}. BEGINNINGS: prose & verse selected in a contest for new 


Catholic writers. ($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.19 


7. CRIPPLED VICTORY: a child’s victory over a handicap 


by Josephine Burton. ($2.75) Net Sale Price $ .99 


28. THE TAILS BOOK: modern bestiary by Arthur G. Carey. 


($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .79 


. ALL THE WAY TO HEAVEN: Catholic union sick associates 


by Helen C. Day. ($2.75) Net Sale Price- $1.29 


. MASTER ALBERT: St. Albert the Great by Sr. M. Jean 


Dorcy, O.P., illus. Ages 12-up. $2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. PROSE POEM & PSALM: free verse by Muriel Nevile. 


($1.75) Net Sale Price $ .25 


2. GREY DAWNS & RED: Catholics in Indo-China by Marie 


. FRUIT IN THE SEED: 


. COMMUNITY JOURNEY: 


Fischer. Ages 12-16. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .89 


. BE NOT SOLICITOUS: Providence of God ed. by Maisie 


Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.29 
THOMAS: story of a cat by Mary Harris, illus. Ages 4-8. 
($2.75) Net Sale Price $ .99 
autobiography by Margaret Leigh. 

Net Sale Price $ .69 
: a saint’s intervention by Mary Harris, illus. 
Ages 8-12. ($2.25) Net Sale Price $ .89 


. TOWARDS EVENING: thoughts on old age by Mary Hope. 


($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 
Taena Community by George 


Ineson. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .99 


. COVENTRY eo by James Oliver. A literary biog- 


raphy. ($4.00 Net Sale Price $1.89 


. ALL IN GOOD TIME: conversion of the author, G. B. Stern. 


($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


3. GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL ed. by Father Cuthbert. 


5. COLOR, EBONY: conversion of the author, Helen C. Day. 


31. WOMAN TODAY by John Fitzsimons. 

32. LAWS OF HOLY MASS: general rubrics of Roman Missal 
33. FEAR AT MY HEART by Mary Harris. 

34. BEING AND BECOMING: an essay by D. J. B. H 
35. LIE ABOUT THE WEST: response to Prof. Toynbee’s Chal-:| 


17. HILAIRE BELLOC: 
38. ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL: 
39. TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR by a Ronald Knox. 


| NEWMAN BOOKSHOP, Westminster, Maryland 


| Please send me the books whose numbers | have listed below. 


. MAKING OF A MORON: man’s daily work by Niall Bren- 
. CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY by Dom B. C. Butler. 
. BOW IN THE CLOUDS: an essay by E. I. Watkin. 

. GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON: a biography by Maisie | 
. MONKS WHO WORRIED by Russell Collinge. 


. ORIGEN: 
($2.25) 
q fen pee TEARS by Helen C. Day. 
3.50 
. FRIENDSHIP HOUSE by Catherine de Hueck. 
. GALL AND HONEY: story of newness by Edward 


00) 
; CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM < ‘CAPITALISM by 
. COURSE OF IRISH VERSE IN ENGLISH by Robert 


. SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD: St. Teresa by Msgr. Vernon | 


~ ($4.50) 
. EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER by 


WAY IT WORKED OUT: sequel to All in Good Time by 
G. B. Stern. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 
A PHILOSOPHY OF FORM by E. I. Watkin. 

($6.00) Net Sale Price $2.99 
IMAGE OF GOD IN SEX by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 
($1.75) Net Sale Price $ .79 
SONG IN THE SOUTH: St. Francis Solano by Mary F, 
Windeatt. Ages 10-14. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .79 
WARRIOR IN WHITE: Blessed John Masias by Mary F. 
Windeatt. illus. Ages 8-14. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .89 
—— OF GLORY: St. Therese of Lisieux by John Beevers, 
($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.29 
JOURNEY INTO A FOG by Margareta wereee: Hamerschlag. 
($3.50) Net Sale Price $1.29 


nan. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 


Abbot of Downside. ($3.50 Net Sale Price $1.19 
($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .89 
Ward. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 
($1.00) Net Sale Price $ .25 
O.F.M.Cap. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.19 
a biography by Jean Danielou, tr. by Walter 
Mitchell. ($4. 50) Net Sale Price $1.89 

Net Sale Price $ .59 

Net Sale Price $ .99 
($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .59 
Doherty. ($3. t Sale Price $ .99 
Amintore Fanfani. ($3.00) Net Sale Price $1.49 
Farren. ($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .69 
($2.50) Net Sale Price $ .99 
tr. by Joseph Francis. ($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .49 
Net Sale Price $ .59 


Hawkins. 
Net Sale Price $1. 19 | 


($2.50) 
($3.00) 


lenge by Douglas Jerrold. ($1.75) Net Sale Price $ 59 | 


($3.25) Net Sale Price $1. 29 | 
a memoir by J. B. Morton. 
Net Sale Price $1.49 
sermons by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 
Net Sale Price $ .59 


Johnson. 
($3.00) 
($1.75) 


($2.00) Net Sale Price $ .59 
YOUNG MR. NEWMAN by Maisie Ward. 

Net Sale Price $1.49 
Father X. 


($2.25) Net Sale Price $1.09 


Dept. J | 














